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ADVERTISEMENT. 

THIS work, prolonged by 
great piiblic approbation^ 
a^ length Merges to a conclufioni 
— Sonle few important, charac- 
ters both itl Church atid State 
yet remain behind.— The prin- 
cipal Ladiesof the prefent period 
V^ill then foUbW, and clofe the 
interefting review^ 
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CHARACTERS, &c. 

T— ~s B— — w, Efq. 

THERE is no objecft of fpe- 
culation more pleafing to a 
well- inftrufted and liberal mind, 
than a man who is winning his 
'way from Obfcurity to Fortune by 
the force of his own. peculiar Merit. ' 
The pleafure is great in viewing the 
natural efforts of Genius rliing from 
one degree of excellence to another ; 
but how is the fatisfadtion enhanced, 
when the hand of Juftice is feen to 
-beftow the merited reward ! 

VoL-VIL B Thar 
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'That Tide, which, taken at the 
;lieight, leads on to Fortune, con- 
tinually efcapes the fond atten- 
tion of numbers, who might have 
been borne, by its flood, to all 
they could have wiftied of Honour, 
Wealth, and'Greatnefs ; and, never 
being able to recover the tranfient 
opportunity, muft be content to figh 
out the reft of their days in a com- 
parative degree of unmerited Ob- 
fcurity,; while others, without Am- 
bition, without Attention, without 
Expeftation, and frequently with- 
out Merit, find, as it were, intrufive 
.opportunities of embracing Fortune 
wherever they turn. Thus it is, 
that the race is not always to the 
;fwift, nor the battle to the ftrong ; 
:an4, what may at .firft appear ftill ^ 

more 
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•more extraordinary, that there is 
•not Bread to men of Skill and Un- 
derftanding. The whole of rational 
Nature muft feel the allotments of 
Time and Chance : the Sovereign 
and the Subject, the Tyrant and the 
Slave, are alike compelled to ac- 
' knowledge the force of their irrefift- 
ible influence. 

The" Gentleman, whofe- rapid rife 

'to Fortune occafioned the preceding 

obferyations, feemed to command, 

for-the greater part of his life, thofe 

favourable circumftances which wait 

-upon the wilhes of profpcrous men. 

They were, indeed, examples of that 

-rare anticipation which marks the 

moft valued gifts of Fortune. But 

fo it is, vand fuch is the uncertainty 

B a of 
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•i>f human affairs, that, after the 
voyage is paft, without an angry 
wave, or an adverfe wind, the exult* 
i-ng veffel is fometimes ftcn to fink 
in the very haven which was made 
for fafety -f. 
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f MrrB— — was, originally, an inferior 

^ Clerk in one of the public ofEces, where 
bis qualifications as an accomptant, an ar- 
duous difcharge of his duty, and a happy 

.pliability of manners, made htm popular iti 
the fphere of that period, and occafianed his 
being recommended, I think it was, to Mr« 
M — , who was at that time going out to the 

, government of Janiaica, and wanted a perfon 
of Mr. B-^'^s qualifications to attend him 
as a private fecretary. . Recommendation was 

tfuccceded by appointment ; but Fortune had 

xnacked 
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marked but for her faroupitc a very different 
career than in a difbnt quarter of the globe, , 
beneath a burning fun, and in a fubordinatt 
government : and (he effedted her purpofe 
by one of thofe triiltng occurrences whicb 
claim their temporary wonder who watch • 
the paiit:omiinical fccncs of life.— Governor 
M — ,on his return from Town to his houfe ' 
at Richmond, accompanied by his- late-ap* 
pointed feeretary, arrived at Kenfington in 
the moment when Lord BnrringtorCs journey 
toPeterJbamhsLd fuffered fomewhatef an inw 
terruption by the breaking down of his car*' 
•riage. The Governor's poUtenefa offered 
his Lordihip a place in his coach, which wa» 
readily accepted ; and, in the courfe of aa * 
official' con verfation which took place as they- 
went along, Mr. B — — -difcovered a degree 
of ability and intelligence which.caufed the 
Secretary at War to beg the Governor <>£ 
Jamaica to fpare the young man for the fer- 
vice o£ the War. department ^ where be foi > 

B 3^ QQtk^' 
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tpndudled himfelF; jthat^in a very (hortcom^. 
parativc period, he was appoiDt^d deputy. 
f<^cretary, and firft cUrk of that QfBcje« In 
thia Hcuatiooy. he had the opportunity^ which > 
he did^not fail to improve, of. einployiog his 
pleafant qualificatious to enlarge the number 
of his friends. , Is this important obje^ he. 
fully fucceeded ; and, among other refpe^- 
able names, he conciliated the partial regard 
of the late Mr. Charles fonnn/bend^ by whofe 
influence, I believe, he was appointed Secre- 
tary of the Treafury. After the death of 
that iiiatefman^ he is fuppofed to have, by 
Tarious means» acquired fo leading an afcen- 
dency over the D-*.Df G-r- — -, as to become 
a principal engine in the dire£iion of pubHc 
affairs at that period. He was afi^erwards 
one of the Lords of the Admiialiy, in the 
poffedioa of which employment he died, in . 

«774-. 

I have never heard that his pleafing man- 
ners ai)d aini|d)le deportra^n^ ceafed to ac- 

cpm-^. 
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The Rt. Hon. R'^ R: . , 

IT is not every m^n, whatever^ 
his raivk, his taknts, or inte- 
grity may be,, who ppffeflfea, at ail 



company him at any period of lik lilfe. In 
his official capacity, as well as ii^ l^is per {bn^l - 
charader, .it feems to have been his iludy 
never to give offence ; and, while the Crea- 
ture of a bad Minifter was detefted, Jom 
jBv— -— w was unirerfally confidered with ef- 
teem* But, alas! he, whofe office it had , 
been to watch over the national occonomy, 
entirely neglefted his own ; and having, . 
from a convivial difpofition,* united with an 
extreme vanity, brought himfelf into a fituf 
ation which he thought inextricable, he 
fcorned to furvive the approaching dilgrace, * 
and with his own hand put a period to his 
eziflence. 

B 4: times, ^ 
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ttfnes, and in all circumftances, thc; 
manly refolution of declaring- his 
mind. It is a quality which Virtue 
cannot always command, and Abi- 
lity will not always exert. There 
are, however, ^ fituatipns, in which 
what is called Prudence in the 
world,; and • may. be very neceflary 
in the ordinary matters of life, is 
no longer a virtue. Many men, of 
confiderable talents and real inte- 
[ grity, have been loft, to their coun- 
try, from a cautious apprehenfica 
of rifing fuperior to it. 

The man^ who fears the farcafo 
of the farcaftic, the envy of the en- 
vious, the infults of the infolent^ or 
[^ the malice of the, ciifappointed, is 

not 
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tK)t qualified to fill the more im«- 
portant ftations- of life. His vip- 
tues muft be confined to the nar- 
row circle of demeftic exertion, . 
and be loft in that gulph of public 
good — the Lpve of private Tranr 
quillity. 

This Right Honourable Gentle^, 
man is, fortunately, endowed with 
that manly fpirit^ wbicb^ when the 
tongue of the Orator has faultered^ 
and miftifterial Refolution been feen 
to flirinLk, has rendered him fuperior 
to the Ihifts of his lefs daring poli^- 
tiqal aflpciates, and has urged him 
to avow the reafons.of his public 
condudt in the very teeth of a fcofF- 
iag Oppofition. Such a man is of 
great- utility to, Government, and 

deferves , 
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defer ves a principal Ihare in the 
ficuoluments of it*,- 

The- 

* Whether this Gentleman's general and 
uoreferved avowal of his poUtical moiiyes- 
arifes from a ftern,. unequivocal honefty, or 
from a mind of the moA abandoned depra- 
vity, may amufe the curious of the pr^fent, 
and, perhaps, of a future age ; for I will do • 
him the juftice to fuppofe that his name will . 
not efcape pofterity. The (bene of Litch* 
^i^ hoHe-courfe, which raifed him lo the - 
partial protection that has proved the fource 
of his uncommon fortune, is fo umverfally 
known, that it would be defervedly confi- 
dered aft an a£t of impertinence to offer ano* 

ther repetiton of it. -Whatever merit he 

may have with Government for his effron- 
tery in P— r-. — — , it is to his artful ma- 
nagement of i\kt Bedford party that he. owes 
the poffeffion of an employment, whofe enor- 
mous profits are unjuAifiUble and difgraceful, 
and demand the ferlous attention of a pil- 
fered people. Mr, R— — , as i% common 
with men who have rifen from the dregs of 
fociety to wealth and greatnefs, is arbitrary 

and .: 
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TJieRtHon. A^ n H— y. . 

IT is a natural and honowaWe 
circumftanGC in a commercial: 
country, when Nobility, throwing; 
afide. all fooUih pride and every r 
vain prejudice, fends its offirpring 
to the Accompting-houfe, to enjoy, 
the profits, and, if poffible, to ex- 
tend the limits, of that commerce- 
which is the ftaplc bafis of the na- 



and felfi(h. HU chief talent is Ridicule, , 
which he employe with fuccefs, and in abun- 
dance, where ridicule ought very iparingly^ 
to be employed,-rin the H^oufe of Com* 
mons.-^In private life, he is of a chearful, . 
lively 9 convivial difpolition ; and owes to the : 
corruption, as well as misfortunes, of bis , 
country, that he is become one of the weal- 
tkieft meo in it, . 

tion^i 



tibn. The landed property of a*, 
country^ where no external trade 
was admitted, would do little more 
than fupport its pofleflbrs.; and the 
internal barter of provincial com- 
modities, in a kingdom of fmall ex- 
tent^ would be fo trivial^ as to occa- 
.fion little or no exertion of aftivity 
or enterprize. If fuch a people 
could be fuppqfed to exift» they 
would form a nation of Villagers, 
who might be virtuous and happy ; 
and the warm imagination of fan- - 
ciful philofophers might defcribe 
them as poffeffing the envied inno- 
cence of a golden age : but the 
magnificence, the wealth, the po- 
pulation, the power,, and glory of 
kingdoms, muft arife from that vaft . 
extent and variety of foil and cli- 

mate>: . 
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mate, which will create a continual 
current of internal trade, or from 
the peculiar fituation of a country, 
aided by the enterprizing fpirit 
and curious ikill of its inhabitants, 
which will command the produce 
of the diftant' world to its own ha- 
vens. To give, however, the lafl: 
perfeAion to that grand fcheme 
of Commerce, which is the moft 
aflured parent of national greatnefs, 
the commercial character muft be' 
confidered as honourable^ and the 
State muft not refufe to decorate its 
more eminent Merchants with thofe , 
external honours, which the venial 
weaknefs, the natural vanity, and 
rfometimes, perhaps, the confcious 
^virtue of mankind, confider and figh 

. after 
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:trfter as refpeftable diftindions and 
- adequate rewards. 

* Citero has declared, that the fame 
people Ihould tiot be iit once this 
Lords and Faftors of the whole 
earth. Nolo eandem populum impe^ 
ratorem et portitorem ejfs terrarum. 
This opinion might be confonant 
to the principles of Roman Govern- 
ment ; but that great ftatefman-did 
not live in the enjoyment of the 
pre-eminent* libelrty which foftains, 

^extends, and ennobles Britiih Com- 
merce. His mind, illuminated as 

* it was beyond all that , preceded 
him in the Pagan world, could not 

-conceive that a mercantile people 
ihould arife in a barbarous country, 

annexed 
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i^nexedby conqueft, in his day/ to 
the Roman empire, who, in the 
courfe of time, would prcfent to 
thefunrounding world the moft glo- 
rious political fpeftacle which it 
was ever deftined to behold. 

Were the Nobles, by whom I 
mean the head and ftock of noble 
families, to^ enter into the concerns 
of Trade, the power of their for- 
tunes and credit would attraft the 
whole to itfelf, and form a mono- 
poly which is contrary to the fpirit 
• of Commerce, would be fubverfive 
of its freedom, and muft in the end 
deftroy it *[ But when they exer- 

* It 18 on this principle that the Nobles of 
Venice are forbidden by law to engage in 
Commerce. 

cife 
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' dfe that prudent relaxation of their 
. pride, in affigning the younger 
and unprovided brainches of their 
order to commercial engagements; 
they give credit to a clafs of men, 
whofe induflry, fpirit, and wealth, 
create a national profperity and 
glory, which the arms of military 
Empire never acquired. It is bet- 
ter that Merchants fliould attain the 
rank of- Nobility, than that the No- 
bles ftould fink intoMerchants* In 
a monarchical government, the No- 
bility cannot engage in Trade ; and, 
in a free government, which pof- 
feffes any monarchical attributes, 
the order of Nobles muft, in a pro- 
portionate degree, be kept diftinft 
from the trading and commercial 
♦ clafles. 

-Ihave 
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I have ventured to hazard a few 
fpontaneous obfervations on iafub- 
jea which requires more folld 
thought than ahiioft any other ; and 
I have been imperceptibly led into 
thefe reflections by the cbarader of 
the noble merchant and valuable ci- 
tizen whofe very refpeftable name 
precedes them. — Such a man re. 
flefts honour upon ,his profeffion, 
his birth, and his country *. 

The 

♦ Without enteriog into the merit of the 
/oregoingcourideraiions, 1 (hall only obferve, 
thaty from the matter as well as the manner 
of them, one might be naturally led to expedt 
that they were introdudory to the charadter 
of a merchant whofe univerf^I and extenfive 
commerce grafpcd every quarter of the globe. 
J was furprized, therefore, to find thefe re- 
fle(ftion8 clofed with a Wine-merchant, an 

Vol. VJL C Under- 
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The Honour-ble 

Mr. H W— . 

IT has been obferved by a great 
charader among the moral writers 

of 



Uoderwrirer, and a Government Contra(f>or, 
or nt^ble birrh indeed, but without any right 
to the lide of v\hat is underilood by a Bri- 
tiih Merchaur. The political hiftory of this 
gentleman is, 1 believe, as follows: 

On the final retirement of Sir Jolm Bar* 
nard from all public bulinefs, a body of the 
Livery of London, rcfolving, ifpoffible, to 
fuatch the monopoly of ciiy reprefentation 
from the Court of Aldermen, determined to 
propofe and fupport, with alt their power^ 
fome refpe^lsrblc felloHT- citizen who was not 
a member of the Corporation ; and, after 
having made their offers in vain to feveral re* 
fpedtable merchants, they fixed, at lad, upon 
Mr. H — --»-y, then a wine-merchant in AU 
£erfgate» ft recti a young ro*n of iioble defcenr, 

and 
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of the prefent age, that the autumn 
is, the moft pleafing feafon of the 

year, 

and enriched by the fortune of the lady he 
had married, who, if 1 have not been mifin- 
formed, was the daughter of his father's 
fleward. This Honourable Gentleman was at 
that time but little known, except bv the 
members of a Hunt in the county of Surry^ 
to which he^ belonged; the greater par^ of 
whom, btirg refpeftable citizens, formed 
a Society or Club, to forward, wiih all their 
^eal, iniiuftry, and influence, the electron of 
their affjciate. The endeavours of Mr. 
H- -y's friends were crowned with fuccefs ; 
but, as he found that the original independent 
principle upon which he began his canVafa 
would lofe him his elcdlion, if he perfevered 
in it, he had been obliged to lay it afide, and 
to make a conditional promife to a great part 
of his friends among the Liver}', that he 
would folUcit the ofnce of Alderman on the 
firft vacancy. Such an opportunity foon 
prefented itfelf ; and he became, contrary to 
*he original intention both of hioifelf and 
< t hi* 
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year, that the evening is the moft 
agreeable part of the day, and that 

the 

bis primary friends, a member of the firfl 
clafs of the Corporation ot London. In a 
very few years aner, he was elected one 
of the Sheriffs whofe office it was to attend at 
the execution of the celebrated number 
forty five of the Nortb-Britun. An acciden- 
tal diihirbancc on the occafion (for it was no 
more, as is clearly proved, vol. 11. fecond 
tdition, p. 91. of this uork) gave an appear- 
ance of danger to the execution of that bu- 
finefs, which, on that account, was thought 
by a majority in both Houfes of Parliament 
to defeive their public thanks. — The dif- 
putes of that period are well known, and the 
very adive part which the City of London 
look in them muft be in very general re- 
membrance. When Mr. H y was elefled 

Lord-Mayor, a fpirit of oppofuion to the 
meafures of Government ran high in the Cor- 
poration and Livery of London ;but the Chief 
Magiftrate had not yet formed his prefent 
£rm and profitable connedion with theCourt. 

During 
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the latter period of life affords the 

greateft ihare of real happinefs. 

The 

During his mayoralty, he fallied forth, wirh 
great fpirir, fiom the Maufion-houfe, and^ia^ 
the face of a very numerous mob, carried off 
10 triumph a factious old woman, wiih No. 
forty^fiq)e marked in her har, bearing io- her 
band a gibbet with the fufpended figures of 
a ^ojoman and a hoot^ and who was amulingthe 
crowd with finging as well as felling certain 
fatyrtcal ballads, whoie fubje£t pointed to 
the difgrace of the neareft connections of the 
Throne. For this a6t of magifterial courage 
«ud exertion of official duty, the Lord* Mayor 
was honoured with a feat at the Privy 
Council, and was.foon after appCHoted to dl« 
red the intereft of the Court on the eaftern 
fide of Temple-bar. From this time he be- 
came a moll deteded objedt of popular odium, 
particularly in the City of London ; his per- 
fon was frequently infulted, snd bis life, I 
believe, more than once in danger, from the 
•rage of the populace. He continued, how- 
evert to exert i very manly, uoceaGng refo* 
C 3 lutio« 
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The fever of Youth has its deli- 
rium of joy ; but it is the theatre of 
tyrannic Pafiion, where alternate 
hope and difappointment follow 
each other fo clofe, as to allow bu« 



lutioa ID the caufe he had undertaken, for 
which GoyernrBeat has thought proper to re- 
ward him with the meaos of growiog^ rich, 
while the natioa is becoming poor. He is a 
very principal public contrador, and is fup' 
poied, beCdes^ to be concerned in feveral litUc 
profitable jobs behiud the miniderial cur- 
tain. He did not venture to offer himfelf a 
third time to reprefent the Cicy-of London, 
but turned his views towards his native Ciiun- 
ty, where he was violently, as well as fuccefs^ 
folly, oppofed ; but, on a fecond trial , hc» 
with difficulty, obtaiivcd the reprefentation he 
had fo anxioudy defiied. If enormous- wealoh 
be the objefl of this Right Honourab'e Gen- 
tleman, he will devoutly pr.iy for the conii- 
nuance of a war which bids fair lo gradfy his 
aoil avaritioos expectations. 

Ihort 
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feort intervals either of pleafure or 
pain. In a more advanced period, 
¥(Fhen Paffion ftill predominates, but 
. takes a new form,— when what are 
called the follicitudes of the world 
perplex, and a more fober anxiety 
of purfuit employs the mind,— the 
hot fits abate their fervour, the cold 
ones become more tolerable, but 
both arc of longer duration, tn 
^he concluding years of exiftence, 
when a man is no more the Have of 
violent paffion, when experience has 
completed his judgment, and, being 
no logger goaded by hope, his ap- 
prehenfions of difappointment are 
pafi^d away, he finds himfelf in a 
calm ftate of temperate enjoyment, 
amufes himfelf with a review of the 
paft, is a tranquil fpeftator of the 
C 4 paffing 
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paffing fcene, and looks forward 
with cx)3ipofure to the end which he 
knows to be approaching. If the 
early part of his days Ihould have 
been dedicated to Science, he be- 
comes, in age, an oracle of wifdom ; 
and, having quitted the hurry of ac- 
tive life, he inftruds mankind from 
his honourable retirement, while he 
enjoys, in the adluai refpeil of man- 
kind, a foretafte of that reputation 
which will convey to future times 
his venerable name. 

Mr. W appears to enjoy the 

envied repofe of virtuous and learned 
Age. By thofe ingenious labours 
which have gilded his retired life, 
he has aflforded a pleafing inftruc- 
fion to the prefent and future times, 

given 
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given to the fancy innocent amufe- 
ments, improved the tafte of the 
age, refcued from oblivion many a 
ikilful artift who was an honour to 
his country, and fecured that fame 
to himfelf which will laft till the 
love of letters and the cultivation of 
the polite arts are no more. It is 
an honour to any man, of any fta- 
tion, when Pofterity Ihall declare 
. with gratitude that he has not lived 
in vain *. 

* This Honourable and ingenious Gentlc- 
man, in an age of extreme luxury and diilipa- 
tion, has employed his time and talents to en- 
creafe the literary honours of his country. 
The productions of Strawberry- Hi II will re- 
main as lafling monuments of the genius, 
taCle, and application, which in his own day 
^iftinguifhed the PoffelTor of that Temple of 
Literature. 

Sir 
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Sir C: — P -— .. 

SUCH has been the rapid fucctf- 
fion of public men during the 
laft twenty years, that I fcarce know 
where to look for any one whom 
Death or Party, or fomething w6t*fe, 
has not prevented from growing 
grey in my fervice. I love art- oH 
fervant to my heart; and it adds 
to the mortifications of my life, 
that, among the principal men of 
the different public departments, 
there are fo few of them. When 
my attention is direded to one 
whofe political longsevity has arifen 
rather from family connexions and 
cafual circumftances, than any pro- 
feflional merit or private excellence, 

he 
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he appears to maintain his poft 
tipon the fame principle that an 
old-fafliioned piece of furniture oc- 
cupies its corner. Though it may 
never have been of much ufe, and 
is now become of none ; yet, for 
the fake of thofe who placed it in 
its fituation, fropi the fooliA preju- 
dice of fome who remembered it in 
its better days. Or, perhaps, from 
an apprehenfion that the removal 
of it might prove its deftruftion, it 
is faved from the fate which it de- 
ferves*. 



• The doughty Knight, who is the ohjcft 
of this humorous allufion, married the (ider 
of Lord F— *• — -, and was appointed to his 
prcfent employment in the laft reign. Long 
experience mull hare given him fome know- 
ledge? in his department, the duties whereof 
he has never ifailed to exercifc with much 

difla- 



\ 
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CHASE P , Efquire. 

THERE is no charadtcr fo 
dangerous to fociety, as that 
which poffeffes the art of making 
tolly pleafing, and giving to Vice 
the femblance of Virtue. The hu- 
man heart is woefully difpofed to 
deceive itfelf, and does not want the 
artificial aids of Corruption to cn- 
crcafe its natural propenfities to evil. 



^iflatisfadlion to all his Inferiors, The vir- 
tues of his private life keep pace with thofe 
of his public chara6ter. Some examples of 
niggardly avarice are upon record in the 
^Towcr of London, which will not be forgot- 
teti. He is now far advanced in life, and 
afRided with bodily infirmities ; but conrrives 
to crawl down to the Houfe^ when minille- 
rial apprehenlioB requires his attendance* 

The 
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The wifdom of an antient Re- 
public, fo much celebrated for the 
rigours of its difcipline, is faid to 
have eftablilhed the cuftom of ex- 
pofing drunken Haves to the view 
of their youth, in order to imprcfs 
on their tender minds an abhor- 
rence of that degrading vice. This 
cuftom was founded in reafon and 
a correft knowledge of human na- 
ture ; for, though the paiSage to 
Vice may be of eafy defcent, few 
have been known to attain, at one 
ftep, the extremes of ir. *The idea 
of Crime is at firft abhorrent to 
every mind ; and it is by a gradual 
familiarity that the worft of men 
have arrived at the laft ftage of 
their depravity. . No one, perhaps, 

has 
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iias lluiddcred with a more alarm^ 
ing horror at the thought of Mur- 
-der, than he who, in a courfe of 
guilty deeds, has at length inten^ 
tionalljr connmitted that worft of 
crimes. Whoever, therefore, is 
bafe enough t3 praftife thofe arts 
which loofen the bonds of Mora-, 
lity, who has dared to debauch the 
mind from its innocence, who has 
fo ikilfully blended the colours of 
Vice and Virtue, as to obfcure any 
diftinftion between them, and has 
exerted the powers of plcafing to 
lull afleep the .admonitions of an- 
other's confcience, is a traitor to 
Honour, to Virtue, to Society, and 
deferves to be excluded from human 
intercourfe for even 

A chear- 
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- A chearful temper, a ready wit, 
a convivial difpofition, and pleafing 
maojiers, joined to a knowledge of 
the world and an infight into the 
weaknefs of human nature, is fufE- 
cient to compofe a character which 
miy produce all this abundant mif- 
chief. A perfon endued with thefe 
qualities, and devoid of honefl prin- 
ciple, may give g wider extent to 
the progrefs of Corruption, than an 
whole race of bold and avowed pro- 
fligates. Such a chfiradcr, while 
he pofleflTes the power of giving 
pleafure to all, is particularly cal- 
culated to excite the envy, intoxi- 
cate the virtue, and win the confi- 
dence, of unfufpicious Youth, who, 
aiming at the pofleffion of thofe 
qualities which he admires, will 



scq'Mre 
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acquire the infengbility to what is 
truly good that lurks beneath them, 
and becomes, perhaps, a bankrupt 
in honour as well as in fortune, be- 
yond every hope of recovery. 

That Ridicule is the teft of Truths 
has been a favourite dodtrine with = 
a few vifionary men of great repu- 
tation i but the experience of every 
day is againft it, and the knowledge 
of every relieving man will give 
the ready lie to fuch a flattering • 
but deceitful hypbthefis -f. Virtue 

f The Comedy of Jrifiophanes^ entitled . 
The Clouds, could fix a fevere ridicule upon 
the charafter of a Philofopher, who was the 
pride of Antient Geece ; and the reader of 
Monfieur de Voltaire's Works will feel the 
irreliftible power of humour without cau- 
tbn, and wit without principle. 

may 
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"may i)e laughed at with fomc degree 
of fuccefs, even among men who are 
the votaries of it; and Ridicule 
may dired its fliafts with fuch un- 
lucky ikill againfl virtuous charac- 
ters, by feizing the foible from 
which none are free, that the gravity 
of Age Ihall not i)e able to with- 
hold a tranfient approbation, while 
the. gaiety of Youth will give the 
hearty tributeof an unrefleding ap- 

iplaufe. But the mifchief extends 
far beyond an indifcreet teftimony 
to the fallacious merits of a wicked 

-Wit ; ' for no one will be hardy 
enough to deny, that, when once a 

'man is'in the habit of laughing at 
what is right, he is on the verge of 

' doing any thing, and almoft every 

^ thing, that is wrong. 

^VoL.VII, -D It 
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It may be further obferved, that 
men of Wit, being in general men 
of Vanity, are continually engaged 
in catching applaufe, and not only 
facrifice the rights of friendfhip, 
but will violate the principles of 
virtue, and even trample upon the 
duties of religion, to obtain their 
objed:. Befides, the witty is fome- 
times a profligate character, and 
will naturally exert the force of his 
talents againft thofe fuperior qualifi- 
cations in other men which are at 
enmity with his own. To aflbciate, 
therefore, with men of fuch a com- 
plexion, is. to fupport a continual 
fcorn of whatever is fair in reputa- 
tion, amiable in manners, or ho- 
nourable in life. I turn pale at the 
f^fleftion, that 'men, who can gild 

Infamy 
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Infamy with good-humour, and, by 
the power of their Wit, fteal abhor- 
rence from Vice and devotion from 
Virtue, find*, in the corruption of 
the prefent times, encouragement, 
applaufc, and protedion. I am 
iiot feduced by Fancy, or deluded 
by Conjecture ; for the name of a 
Man to whom every obfervation I 
have written may be juftly applied, 
is before me f*. 

Sir 

- f I (hall not enlarge upon the good fenfe 
of the foregoing reflexions, but confirm them 
by d plagiarifm from the Notes of a Poem 
entitled The World as It Goesy by the Author 
of The DiahoUad'y wherein the portrait of 
Mr. C — P— , according to the opinion of 
thofc who knew him bcft, is corredly deli- 
neated. . *• This Gentleman was one of the 
'• moft extraordinary perfons^who have lived 
^' in the prefent times. He poffefled confi- 
D * *• derable 
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^Sir F N .. 

IT is a misfortune of no fmsfll 
magnitude, for any man to 
commit a public folly, or to be 

led 

••* dera1)Ie abilities ; his -mind was endued 

• ** with much ufeful as well as polite infor- 
- << mation, and he was remarkable for an un- 

'• common (hare of that lively humour which 

' ** is fo ellential to. the charaftcr of a h00n 

^^ campanian, vBut his peculiar and didin- 

** guifhing charafteriflic was a perfed know- 

^ V ledge of ^mankind, which he- cxerrifed 

' «* with a fuccefs that, in our day at leail, has 

-** no example. The world at large was the 

•* volume which he made the* continual t)b- 

**je6l of his ftudy ; and, direfting tlie whole 

' ** force of his natural fagacity to^that point, 

• •* he acquired a Supreme inlight into human 
'< weakneiTes, and was thereby enabled fo to 

^* apply the htimorous flexibility of his own 
•' character, as to lead them to his purpofe. 
** This. wasjtis -great ani^oldenattribuic^ 

--Kand 
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led intcf a public crror^ which tnayv 
b^ feized to fix a fiigma upon his- - 

charader 

** and by a judicious application of it to alt 
''franks and ftations, he won every fuccefs of 
^fais life, ■ By this talent he duped the pe- 
**necration, cunning, and avarice oi Lord 
**Batbi By this talent be carried hiatlcc- 
*'tion for the county of Radn^r^ where he 
** had little or no property, and little or no • 
♦' natural intereft, againft a (Sentleman who 
•* bad a great (hare of both. By this talent 
•* he was enabled to dupe, or, to ufc a more 
** ezpreffive terra, to humhng. all kinds of • 
♦* perfons^ from a[ Peer of the Realm to the 
** Waiter of a Bawdy-houfc, and, firft or laft, ' 
**to gain his point with them all. ^y the 
** fame^means^ without having ever pofleiTed 
** any confiderable fortiAie, he contrived, for ' 
*' mJEiny years, to bear himfelf upon a footing . 
** with the richeft men in: the kingdom, in- 
** dulged himfelf in the expenfive turns of 
** the manof taftc,.and in all the luxury of ' 
** the roan of pleafure, and left his family in. 
** a ftate of opulence, though he continually ♦ 
*^ lived, i^ he died, in afbieof infolvency* - 
D-2 . **Sidec^ 
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cliarafter that ihall live in the 
minds and on the tongues of men. 
But the grievance muft be greatly 
heightened, when it waits upon a 
man of fuperior talents and profef-' 
lional eminence, whofe fervice the 
State is ready to acknowledge, and 
willing to reward. 

As far as the tranfient reputation 
of the day is concerned, a fimple 

** Since my acquaintance with this pcrfon, I 
** have no longer confidcred the Sir John 
*• Falftaf of Shakefpeare to be a character of 
" invention, and out of nature, as many of 
*' his Cominenrators have ruppofLci. If a 
"xlue allowance be made for the difference of 
" times and circumllances, this Gentleman 
" will be fquiid to have been a very llriking 
** counterpart of that lingular charadler. — 
'* Chafe Price was, undoubtedly, the Falftaf 
•' of the prefent age." 

name 
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name or vulgar epithet is more in- 
jurious than a volume' of damning 
proofs and recorded inveftives. 
The letter, would not be read by 
many, and the dodtrincs it contained 
would be controverted or believed, 
according to the partial or unfa- 
vourable prejudices of the reader. 
But an opprobrious title, a witty 
, farcafm, or a tuneful couplet, being 
within the power of every one's re- 
membrance, would be generally 
known, univerfally repeated, and 
wantonly applied, by numbers who 
neither knew nor cared whether 
their origin could be traced to the 
invention of Malice or the feverity 
of Juflice*. 

* Thh IS a very juft obfcrFation. To a 

man whofe object is the living poflelTion of 

D 4 popular 
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Ute iH-Tiature, envy, and per* 
haps the fear^ as .well as neceffities . 
of mankind, have annexed ideas, 
of fcandal to certain profeffions, ^ 
d^ftina from the demerit of parti- 
cular undeferving individuals who. 
help to compofe them. The bufy 
craft of Law, the idle parade of* 
PJiyfic, and the. ftarch hypocrify of: 

popular reputation! a nick* name of difgrace- 
ful tendency is the, mod unlucky event that 
can befal him ; as, however unmerited the; 
offen five title may be,.. it generally remains 
with him to the end of hib life. An abbrc-. 
viated, terfe, proverbial opinion, for very 
obvious rcafons, has its effect alfo upon things .. 
as well, as men.-— The purfuit of Oriental ; 
learning, in the lall century, was almoft en- 
tirely ne^lc<5led, from a well-known CQupleC: 
in the Poem of Hudihrat : 

**. For Hebrew roots are. often found - 
••Jo floiirifli«o^ in barren grqnnd/' 

Prieft- . 
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Rfiefthood, Teem, as it were, iia*. 
turally to aflbciate with the ideas of 
all mankhid. Indeed, many of i 
their more ^ artful profcflbrs find . 
themfelv^ in the continual necef- 
fity rf ac^owledging the univerfal;^ 
opinion to be but too well founded, , 
with the. view to turn afide fome - 
threatened farcafm, or with the . 
hopes that they may become ex*, 
ceptions /rom the general dcfcrip- 
tion, Btit when a man has added s 
to the u^Kommon unpopularity oiP. 
his profeflSon the weight of perfonal-: 
ignominy, his fituation, however^ 
advantageous or exalted, if he re- 
tains the leaft degree of fenfibility^ 
njuft be. embittered with continual- 
apd aggravating diflatisfaaion.. 

The; 
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The great conftitutional Officer 
and eminent LaWyer,,whofe charac- 
ter compofes my prefent theme, is 
placed by popular opinion, though 
I believe with fignal injuftice, in a 
fituation which particularly anfwers 
to the preceding defcription. His 
great abilities are univerfally ac- 
knowledged, his profound know- 
ledge in the laws of his country as 
generally confeffed ; and where is 
the man, within the period of Sir 

F 's praftice, who, being 

under the painful neceffity of ap- 
plying to the aid of Law to obtain 
or defend his rights, has not been 
happy in fecuring this able Advo- 
cate to fupport his caufe, or felt an 
afflidiing difappointment on^ find- 
ing him engaged on the fide of his 

adver- 
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adverfary. The Courts in which 
.' he pleaded have been faid to pay a 
moft uncommon deference to his 
opinion ; and it has been a charge 
made by the enemies of the greatefl: 
man in this kingdom, that, in his 
judicial chara<9:er, he has been im- 
plicitly guided and governed by 
itf, 

j- On the celebrated trial, at GuiMhall, 
between the Scrivenen Company and the i^/- 
tornies of London^ the late, Mr. Wtlhraham 
was fuhpcenaed as an evidence ; and that 
pre-eminent judge of his profeflion declared, 
that, from his obfervations on Mr, N*— — 's 
abilities in the courfe of that day*s bufinefs, 
he mud pronounce him to be the ableft Niji 
p-ius Advocate he had ever known. He \vas 
certainly heard with great favour in the 

Court of _ ; and there might be 

rcafons for fuch a partiality which would not 
difgrace the great Charader who has been 
accufed of exercifing it. 

If 
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If any accufation, which arifes*. 
fifbm the violence of party, could 
juftify aftonilhment,.-! fliould ac- 
knowledge my furprize, that a cir- 
cumftance, which, if founded in 
fa&, muft by every ferious mind 
befuppofed to arife from the error, 
of clerks, or thexonfufion of mulr- 
tifarious praftice, fliould be fo yio- - 
Icntly urged to ruin his reputation -. 
as an honed man and a fair pradi- 
tionerof.the Law*. I have ever. 

found' i 

* Every one know* the common-place ac*» 
cufacion againd this great La\vyer,for having 
taken briefs on both iides. of a caufe, and : 
availed himfelf of the knowledge which he 
acquired by fuch aa^^artificc, in favour of the 
pcrfon he finally efpoufed> without return- 
ing the fee he had received from the deferted ' 
party. For my own part, I cannot fuppofc 
that a Gentleman in the highell raak.of his 

profef-- 
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found him zealous andfrithful, as^m 
iervant of^ the Crown ; and it is my 

honeft 

I profeffion, to whom no common fam could 

• have been a bribe, Ihould rUk an eceraal dif- 
honour upon his name, for the fake of a few 

. guineas, in a caufe of no uncommon intereft, 
and in which he had no more than a profef- 

' iional concern. If, therefore, the fuppofed 

V fad had exiftence, it mud have arlfen from a 
iimilar caufe to chat which has been fug* 
gefted above, and eagerly feized by the ex- 

*aggerating fpirit of the popular party, to de- 
grade the'charader of a Lawyer, who was ac- 
- cufed of having given opinions too favourable 
to the'-Royal Prerogative, and a fuppofed 

-encroaching tyrannical fpirit in the Admi* 

• xriftration-of that day. ———That I may 

• not appear to offer an idle defence of a* man 
for whom I do not poflefs any partiality, • 1 
-muft beg leave to fuggeft the execration that 
attended upon his name from the anti-mioi- 

Serial party of the Corporation of London, 

when he delivered an opinion, that the £lec- 

' tion of Mr. PFlIkcs to be Alderman of Far- 

-4riQgdon -Ward wasnllegaU— and ^to compare 
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koaeft opinion, that the important 
and tery honourable office he now 

enjoys, 

it with the language of the late vote of 
the City's freedom in a gold, box, propofed 
by the very fame party, as a reward for hit 
official addrcfa to the Throne, on the aug- 
mentatioa of the Civil Lid, and payment 
of the — — 's debts. If his prefent friends 
and former enemies conlidered the manner 
of difcharging his duty on this occalion to 
have been adopted with a view to bully Ad- 
miniftration into a compliance with cercaia 
views which have fince been completely 
fruftratcd, the vote of Common-Council 
was founded on fa^lious principles, and will 
be a lading difgrace to that corporate body. 
If, on the contrary, they regarded a fpi- 
rited, upright ad of duiy in a man whom 
tKey had believed to be hoftile to the rights 
of the^ people^ as an fitoning change of con- 
duft, and therefore deferving of encourage- 
ment and applaufe, the vote of honour was, 
in reality, a difgrace to the objed of it. — 
But, be that as it may. Party feems to be too 
'Oiuch at the bottom of their former abufe, 

as 
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enjoys, was well beftowed upon his 
fuperior merit *• 

G 

as wdl as their prefent approbation. It 

appears, indeed, that Sir F was of the 

fame opinion ; for, though he accepted the 
proffered freedom of London, he could not 
be induced to receive the golden bauble 
which was deftined to inclofe the parchment 
that conferred it. 

* The hiilory of Sir F 's N 's 

profefTional life is well known, and would 
comprehend too long a period to juftify the 
infertion of it in this Work. J cannot, 
however,* quit the fubjcft without making an 
obfervation upon the prefent change in his 
fituation, and the difappointment of his am- 
bition. He is related to have offered fo grofs 
an infult to the Chief- Juftice of the Court 
wherein he pleaded, as to convert a firm and 
))3rtial friend into a moft powerful enemy, 
during whofe life he cannot have the faint- 
eft hopes of rifing to the Peerage — the 
grand objeft of his ardent wiihes.-^The. 
game he played at the clofe of the laft Sef- 

&on 
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G— H~, Efquire. 

^ N my enquiries after the cdn* 
duft and charader of a par- 
' ticular pcrfon, I have • fometimcs 
■ been informed that the objefl: of 
y my curiofity is an independetit 
V Country Gentleman, 

Dependence and Independence 
• are among the many terms of lan- 
'■• guage which daily and hourly find 
^ a mifapplication in the ufe of ^n 

' fion of the laft Parliament did not fucceed. 
In the language of Gamcftcrs, the kno^ixy'tng" 
- cne was iflkeii'in. But I (haU never attri- 
^ butc to the fuperior virtue of his enemies, 
or of the times, that he is neither Speaker of 
*^^ the Houfe of Commons, Chief Juflice of 
^4heCoa;iioa Pieafty or ii Peer of the Realm. 

''=tinrc- , 
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^•tinrtifleaing multitude. I finccrely 
wifli that every man who reafons 
upon public charades, would re- 
colk^, that logical Precj/ion is cf- 
fcn^al to ^(?A7/Vi?/ Definition *• 

* In the mofl flHA and decided meaniog 
of the word, Mr.G— — H-*— — is an nwfc- 
pendifit (Cpantry Gentleman ; that if, a man 
who inflexibly pgrfues tlie line of conduct 
which he thinks to be mod beneficial to hit 
country ,.fce^ from. the ibflueoce of any party, 
or the ieail defire of pl^ce, penfion, contra^, 
or title. Jle profeijTes himfeif a friend to the 
Britifli Conditation ; and has proved his right 
to ti^i^charf£lery by^fupporting, in the county 
of :Cpr7nvall^ the nomination of a Majority 
of Freeholders againft a Majority of the 
^'Landid Fraperty^ though he himfeif forms "a 
^ Tcry coofider^k part pf the latter. 



'^oL.va '% ^«-.- 
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G— ^ — -1 C . 

IT fometimes happens that emi- 
nent talents arid pure integrity 
arc loft to the public fervice" of fo- 
ciet}% from the want of a leading, 
•primary quality of mind^ which alone 
.can give them their due motion arid 
.effective energy. A Greneral may be 
endowed with all the couragene- 
ceffary to Military Life ;— rhe may 
poffefs that aftive zeal for the wel- 
fare of his country which diftin- 
.guiflies the patriot;— he may boaft 
that love of fame which is the con- 
ftant inmate of noble minds ; — and 
to all thefe fplendid qualities he 
may add a perfedt knowledge of 
the. theory and general practice. of 

war. 
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Mvar : — but, if he does not poffefs^ 
' quicknefs ' of 4ifcernment which 
nothing c^n efcape, and* a prefence 
of mind to feize the inftant advan- 
tage which offers itfelf to his pene- 
tration, Ixe is qualified for little 
more thian to direft the military 
'- raree-ftiows of peace, or to employ 
'■■■ liis talents at tTie command of fupe- 
' rior, genius. The pre-eminent ho-' 
- nours of War" will nfiver grace hi% 
name. 

A Politician may be profound lii 
* thje fcience of Government ^-he may 
be vcrfed in the hiftory of all pe- 
riods, and well acquainted with the 
interefts of all nations, with refpcdt 
to themfelves as well as their rela-? 
-tlons to each others— he may be 
E'i -deeply 
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^yceply'ikilled in all the perplexity 
of finance ; — poffefs eloquence to 

>p>erfuade, and judgment to decide,.; 
—•he may add to thefe rare attain- 

> ments the pureft patriotifm and the 
moft confummate integrity .:— but, 

:if at the fame time he has not mag- 
nanimity to conceive, patience to 

-execute, and a fpirit to infpire fub- 

' ordinate duty, he may, indeed, be a 
fage Counfellor of the State, but he 
is not qualified to dired: the helm of 

.any.EnjLpire. 

Humah nature drags along its 
conflant load of infirmities. The 
:nobleft minds feel their influence ; 
:and the greatdS men poffefs them 
im common with the leaft ; but it 
.•4s their vhappinef^, that they Ho not 

winter- 
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' interrupt thofc qualities which mate- 
them great. Marlborough had hij 
domeftic foibles;, but they were- 
forgotten when he led the armies « 
of his- country to glory. Lord 
Chatham might be troubled with^ 
failings as a Man, but he had none" 
as a Minifter. And though, in the 
fcenes of private ceconomy, the 
late Earl of Hardwicke did not ap- 
pear to an adequate advantage; 
Perfeftion, as it were^ furrounded *' 
him, whcny placed on the feat of * 
Judicature, he aflumed the awfut? 
form and attributes of Juftice^ 

This Honourable Gentleman- and' 

accomplilhed Officer is of a different^ 

and lefs fortunate charader. His* 

prevailing weaknefs holds an imme*^ 

E 2 diater 
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drate .enmity with all his eminei 
virtues, and debilitates their energ] 
An indecifive temper of mind 
the foe of his whole life, and tV 
bane of his public reputation ♦. 



Lord C— . , 

TH E life of this noble Lot 
affords an awful leffon t 
thofe who ardently afpire. aft( 

* General C-r — r is the beft theore 
Officer in his Majefty's fervice. But it li 
been ludicroufly obfcrvcd of this Honoural 
iSJentlcman, that he would be very unfori 
jiate to find himfelf in a room wherein the 
fhould be two doors that opened to, the fai 
apartment, as he would be abfolutely tortui 
with a difficulty of deciding through whi 
pf thfja he (hould finally paifs^ 

weal 
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wealth and honours. He is a great ' 
and, which is the famjB thing, a for- 
tunate General. But the riches he 
has. acquired, and the titles^ he has 
obtained, have it not in their power 
to. banifli gloom from .his brow and 
difcontent from his heart. Whether" 
hfs clouded afpedt proceeds from the 
pangs pf refleftion, the preflbres of 
difeafe, or conftitutlonal habit, I da> 
not know ; jior Ihall I offer a con-' 
jedure on ihe occafion. . I am not 
difpofed to judge unfavourably of a. 
man who has encreafed the glory of , 
his country*. 

E 4 ; Lord**' 

♦ This nobleman is fince dead, and the 
melancholy . manner of his death feems tc^ 
giye feme degree of juftificatibn to the un- 
favourable opinion .which many have en-- 
• ' • tettained? 
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Lord M- . 

MAN .was not made for a fts 
of inadtivity, or even of ul 
lefi. induftry. The higheft ran 

ai 

tertamed of his lire. — His Lordlhip had b( 
£Dr fome time at Bathy under a regimen 
reducing the enormous quantities of opi 
which he had gradually brought hii con 
tdtion to bear ; dhd when this bbje^ #as, 
a great degree, effeftcd, the Phyftciana ab 
lately forbid his taking the waters, and \ 
▼ifed his return to London. On his . atrl 
there, Do^or FotbergiHt whom he iihme 
arfely confulted, blamed his condud in i 
mod exprefs terms, and prefcnb«d his inftj 
return to Bat/j^ (Irongly recommending i 
waters of that place, as the only meapis of 
Kef. Thus buffeted about by his diffen 
phyficiansy and concluding, from their C( 
4^^ toviriird§ himi that hi^ cafe would not i 
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and "moft profufc wealth, caimdc jiiVf 
tify their ppfieflbr in the mere ap* 

proptiate 

i»itof any remedy,, he refolved to obviate 
tlie iiogeriog approaches of death, by the fa« 
tA applicatioa of his own hand, 

"To declare him -innocent of tv^ry charge 
which has been brought againft him, would 
be too great a facrifice of truth to the fccl- 
iligaof friendihip y 4)Ut that he yrzt guilty of 
every crime, which the accufing fpirit of 
hiseneniies have laid to his charge, thofe. 
i^iry enemies did not beliave.-^During his.. 
adminiilration in Imdia^ Jnjuftice and Oppref- 
iiou were not afleep ; but Viftory was awake. 
Lbrd C — reftored the Mdrs, and eitended - 
the limits, of the Eritifli Territories in the 
Sfiftern world ; and though there might be 
moments when he gratified his. deiire of 
wealthy the occalions were more frequent - 
when he reprcffed it. T^ie Hiftory of the 
capture of MaxaJavaJ^ into which opulent 
and populous city he entered the triumphant- 
matter of all its immenfc treafures, will af- 
fprd an example of his moderation which 

ihpuld; 
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propriate employments of the fta* 
tion which he inherits, or wherein : 
his^ fortune has placed him. It is 
not fufficient that in the fummer he • 
builds houfes, decorates apartments, 
foarms plantations, and beautifies his 
dohiain ; or that, in the winter, he 
buys virtu, employs artifts, and at- 
tends the public places of elegant 
amufement. . Even if it maybe fup- 
pofed that Vice does not mingle with 
his pleafures and avocations, they 
are not fujfEcient to juftify him in 

fliould not be forgotten, when any vices of 
his life are remembered. After all, the pub- 
lic good of this Nobleman's life appears to 
have greatly exceeded it's private evil. Par- 
liament exculpated him from the crimes of 
which he was accufed, and voted an acknow- 
ledgment of the Cervices he had rendered to 
hi^ country, . 

the 
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thttye of Reafon. To acquire real I 
honour, and fecure an acknow- 
ledged confequence of his charader^ 
ht muft not pafs his days in opu«- 
lent indolence, in thp- recreations of 
tafte^ or the enjoyment of fplendor^ . 
but dire'dl his faculties, adtivity, ^md ■ 
perfonal confequence to objefts 
which may be of a more real utility 
to his country. He Ihould not for-' 
get, amid the pride^of rank, the ele- ^ 
ganec of fafhi'on, and the bounties . 
'of fortune^ thofe folemn demands 
which Society has a right to make 
upon him, nor check the convi<Sioa ? 
that a compliance with them forms 
t-he honourable duties of a citizen. , 

A.life, \vhofe objeft-is.the crowo 
of Honour, muft not be wholly 

paffed 
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paffed in the enervating luxury o£^ 
ipicndid palaces, amid the grateful 
ftagrance of roseate bowcf s, or on,- 
tiie verdant margin of murmuring . 
fountains. It h only in thefeafon 
of repofe fromtoil that the reflea. 
ing mind will approve fuch refined 
gratifications. When the applau- 
fere period of adive duty is>paft, the 
noble citizea may walk beneath his 
Attic portico, and look with plea- 
fure on the ftoned entablature, rich 
with the recorded deeds of men who 
have won their arduous way to fame. 
Nor fliall he be infcnfible to the 
pleafing reflexion that his owa ac- 
tions may form the decorative orna- 
ments of many an edifice, which 
fliall be raifed by the wealth and 

tftfle of future ages.. 

The, 
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Tlic Army, Nary, and^Civi^Be- 

"apartments of the State, invite the in* 

gemions and adtive Youth of nobie 

-Iwrth to a manly ^soertion of tbefe 

talencs, by a difplay of thofc paths 

whichlc»d to prefent honour and 

• ftrtupc f enowB, Ix:ontemplate, wiife 

^ a moA aff&dhig pleafure, the noble 

' Youth, who, turning afide A'om the 

^ diffipatton too common to his age^ 

enters, with zeal, into feme adivc 

V fine of public life, and looks for m 

confirmation of thofe honours which 

he received as an inheritance, and 

feels an affurance of future fame, in 

>his endeavours to promote the prof- 

; perity of his country. 

This noble Lord, from his earlieft 
; jouth, has been ifcrioufly engaged 

»in 
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ia"z profeffion wherein he hasac- 
' quired confummate fkill, and from 
whence I may venture to foretel 
that he will reap new acquifitions of 
- reputation. His life is a paflTing 
fccneof adlive-utility : — whether at ' 
home or abroad, upon the Seas or 
in the Senate, he is ever engaged 
in the duty of ^n adive Officer, ^r 
^^public Citizen, — My • hearty ap- 
probation waits upon him i — and I 
* truft that his country will not prove 
ungrateful*. 

* Lord M— — , beipg eledled, by mere 
' chance, to reprefent the city of L , be- 
gan hjs'political career on the principles of 
parliamentary independence. He was parti- 
cularly ai^ive in oppofing the Miniftry on tb'*e 
I>ufinefs of the Mlddle/ex eledion j and did 
not confine his talents to the Senate, but era- 
; ployed hu pen, on that occcafion, in « pam- 

. phlet 
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r pl\lct of no inconfiderable merit.— Ati the 

' fuccecdjog ele£tion he was. a Candidate for 

^ Ne<wcaftle^ Where he too^ an oath, in^cafe 
be (hould be chofen, to propofe or fupporc 

> certain popular que (lions in Parliamest 
againft the very Adminiftration with which 
Be IS, at this moment, fo clofely united.'^-'In 
Uria attempt ho failed of fuccefS) and^ haviqg 
been neglcfled by Oppofition, he contrived to 

- make his peace with Lord S , who, 

having employed him in an idle voyage to 
make difcoveries in the North Seas, brought 
bimi by his interelly'into Parliaroent, recom- 
mended him to a feat at thfr Admiralty Boajrd, 
and, in return, he is become an able advo- 
cate for his PatFon in the Houfe of Com- 
mons. He poflefles ilrong, manly abilities. 
His nautical fkill is generally acknowledged, 
and hie bravery is unimpeached. But the cha- 
rader of the Man doefr not keep pace with 
<he reputation of the Officer, or the ability of 
•the Senator. His manners are unpkafing ; 
Jiis mind is not foftencd by any amiable fen- 

• -fibility ; and he has little to boaft from the ef- 

•-.leem of private friendfhip. 
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^ /TTI HIS Gentleman makes ^« 

' jL very genteel bow, and pof- 

f-fefles the art-of imiling jn perfec- 

'tiOD*. 

* How far-Mr«-S - ' ■.■■■ ^m *b bows andfmilei 
' may have •availed him^ ^I do not know ; butl 
' believe there is a fubfiantial ^virtue in chat 
' Gentlemaa's charadieF which does not eiu 
tirely depend upon the aid of exter^ quar 
Itfications. in the county where he .Viytt» 
' end in the city which he reprefeats, he pq& 
feffes a degree x>f 'perlbiial independent iiu 
*fluence, fupetior'Co almoft any other man ia 
'^any city or ini|ny county. At a late can vafs 
for H among its very nuracroua elec- 
tors, he received but one refufal. Mr. 

S— votes, uniformlyy againft the pre- 

fent Miniftry ', and though he may, perhaps, 
fmile upon them, they are not, I believe, dif- 
, poicd to return the copplimeur. 

-The 
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Tbc Right Honoaratrle 

W G-— H^^— . 

Oofc AC the public fi^, familiar toad^ 

Half froth, h^If venom, fpitt bimfelf abroad. 

WE are commanded by that 
Authority before which all 
"Ihould bend, to love thofe who hate 
us ; but even the .precepts of reli- 
.gion may admit of fome qualifica- 
tion, and k cannot be an offence 
agaiiift the purity of Heaven, to 
poflefs a deteftatiofl of the dark ma- 
lice of a malignant Jbeart An open 
enemy is, at leaft, a generous one, 
whofe vengeance, 4f the means of 
conciliation fliould^fail, the pbjeft of 
'it may be prepared to meet, or find 
Vol. VII. ^F an 
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fin opportunity to avoid ; but the 
cowardly, aflaffinating fpirit of fe- 
cret injury, whole arrow flieth by 
night, waits for the unfufpicious, 
unguarded moment to make its at- 
tack ; and, having done the pro- 
gedted mifchief, retires to the dlfmal 
obfcurity which flirouds it alfke 
from obfervation and from purfuit. 
Hence, innocence is blackened, vir- 
tue debafed, and honour fuUied : — 
•hence, falfe rumours are fpread 
abroad, public <iifcontent »engeni- 
dered, and authorities defpifed ; 
while the fecret engine of this evil, 
not daring to meet the vengeance of 
infulted .honour, and, with a fubtle 
•cunning, preferving its courfe within 
<the .boundaries of law, continues to 
ipit forth the fabricated venom into 

JL world 
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«i "woiW too well difpdfcd to rtocive 
and propagate the poifbn. But 
fuch diabolic malignity miift finally 
recoil upon itfelf, and writhe under 
the agonizing tefledion, that it can- 
not communicate to others the tythfe 
' of its own wretchednets. 
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Lord 

'^ This Right Honourable Gentleman ts 

^iufipofed, by many^ to be the author of the 

F z celebrated 
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lord P- — -. 

IT is a tettimony of rio fmall va- 
lue to a man of honeft princi- 
.pies, when, in tlie degrading cata- 
logue 

.celebrated Letters which bear the fignature 
of Junius, Sec the fecond edition of the fir^ 
volume ofthis work, p. i8, where the reader 
will ii»d a curious anecdote^n this fubjeift, 
and fome fubftantial reafone afTigned for the 
difcontinuance of thofe lingular publications. 
Mr. H-^ — —• poflTdFtis very great talcnt§, 
and is remarkable for a fpeech, the only one 
he ever made in xhtBritiJly Houfe of Com- 
mons, which, from the matter it contained, 
the language tin which it w*s cloafhed, and 
-manner in which it was delivered, aftoni(hed 
every hearer, and was conlidered ^as a chef 
^d^awv^e of ability and eloquence. His fub- 
fequentr^ondmial filence is not eaGly under- 
'itood ; nor can it be fuppofed to proceed, as 
{fomc have imagine4» from an^pprehenfion of 

not 



rN 
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Idgue of bad men, in the clafs to^ 
which he belongs, he finds his name- 
eacprefled as an honoured and uni- 
verfal exception. He who has re- 
fitted temptations which few, if any 
befides himfelf, have had the cou- 
rage to refiftj and has walked up- 
right where numbers have Hum- 
bled, deferves the veneration of 
mankind, as a charader of fuperior 
virtue* 

not being able to fuppor^ the reputatipn he ' 
had acquired; for, when be was Secretary to* 
the Duke of N , as Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland^ he exerted himfelf with' 
great adivity and adequate talents, in every 
mode and period of debate, in the Parlia- 
ment of that Kingdom.— He u at prefent z^ 
Member of our Houfe of Commons, and gives 
his filent vote to Oppoiition. His private life 
is not marked with any flriking Angularity^ 
but is paiTed in the Society of chofen and re- 
foe&able friends. 
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It has ever been my opinion t 
Oriental Governors fliould be co 
dered and judged with. a more 
vourable attention to cifcuroftar 
than could be generally, or perh 
reafonably, allowed to fuch as are 
pointed to European, employ mei 
The low origin of many, of the 
— the certain afllfrance of makin 
fortune, which every adventurei 
India bears in his mind,— the cc 
mon fatality of the- climate, — 
ready meaxis of becoming rich 
tb« natural defice of returning 
. their native country, — and the- 
tural, never-ceafing^ mOi. U> 
joy the fruits of their labpu 
their rifqucs, and their fortu 
ore the. age of enjoyment is p; 
ftiQUld be circumftances of feri 
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qonfiaeration to every man^.beforr 
he determines, with feverity, upon 
the condua of thofe who bring;^ 
Back with them, tfie wealth of 
India* 

I do^ nor mean to juftify rapaci^ 
ous cruelty^ or to encourage injuf-' 
tice in any clime or in any fitaa- 
tion ; but the judge of human ac-«- 
tions fliould remember, in his judg- 
ment,, the infirmities of human na-. 
ture, and examine the tenor of his. 
own mind, as^ well as the flrength 
of his own virtue, before he pafle« a 
rigid fentence on the errors of other 
men, who may have yielded to^ 
temptations which he himfelf mighc: 
not have been able to withfland. . ^ 

E A. Ito: 
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It is, however, a fatisfa(9:ion notr 

eafily expreffed, that the Noble 

Lord, whofe name is before me^, 

returned from his government in 

Jndia with an unfuUied reputation*. 

The ufe he has fince made of his. 

fplendid fortune, proves a.goodnefs 

©f heart and integrity of principle, „ 

that mark, the honourable means. 

by which he acquired it *. 

Sit- 

• Lord P— ^-^ has enjoyed a degree of 
general refpedt and ellimation^^which has Mk 
always^ waited upon thofe who hiivcrecarned ' 
to Europe laden with E^ftern riches. The 
noble fetriemehts, to k very great aftf6'urtr, , 
which he imftediaiely A^feic, fn thfe rrraft 
generous manner, ofn every hra^ich of his 
family, more than juftify /the excellent cha- 
ra*£lcr which has befin giveft. "of htm. His . 
private virtues have added a moft cxrfcnrfive 
tribute of private friendlhip to the flattering 
reward of public approbation. That he hadv 
be$A an able and honed Servant of the Eail-- 
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THCE defire of grafping at' 
enormous wealth, from the 
mere vanity of being accounted^ 

India Company, was moft boiiourahly tefii- 
fkd in his ia(l appointment to the Govern* 
raent of Ma^r^^. He did nor offer himfelf as • 
a. Candidate till a few days befbre thie elec- 
tion ; fb that many of his friends, ignorant 
of his Lordftiip's intention, were already* 

cogaged to fupport Mr. R , who, be- 

ides a • condderable perfonal and party iotc- 

«r.eft, bad tJMS whole weiglit of Admlniftra* 
tron with him : ' neverthelefs, fiich was the 
public opinion in favour of Lord P— -*.j 
that, in fpite of all thefe difad vantages, be 
waschofen to the office^^ he foUicited. What . 
hiis lince followed is too well known. That 
worthy Nobleman, fell a facrificeto acunfpi- 
racy formed in Iftrfia,- and proved in Weftmiu^ 

^^'Hall; for which enormous offence the 
Court of King s-Bench punifhcd each of the 
wealthy crimioaU by a^/u of one tljou/and 

ricb^., 
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ricH, and receiving ^he incenfe- 
of external refpeA and univerfal* 
envy which is offered to great 
wealth, is a fpecies of avarice 
equally defpicable with, and of 
more injurious confequences ta^ 
fociety than, the artificial penury 
of the hoarding mifer. The lat^ 
ter, taken in. a mere perfonal rela- 
tionj is no one'S' enemy but his* 
own ; and the only public in- 
jury which can be afcribcd to him,, 
arifesfrom a falfe, miftakcn felfifli*^ 
nefs, whioh prevents his little tivUf 
\tt of wealth from joining the ge* 
neral flood of circulation ; while 
the former holds forth to public 
view a pidure of expence mingled- 
with beggary, of pridfe fliackled^ 
with, meaonefs^ of an occafional 

momenA, 
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nothing, he weeps but for his owtt^ 
undoing, nor rcflefts a moment on? 
the miferable lot of many better 
men than himfelf, whom his ardent,, 
premature rapacity may have m- 
volved in one common ruin. 

This unfortunate difpofitlon is- 
almoft always joined to a cunnihg,. 
which Lord Bacon emphatically 
names a crooked or left-handedi 
wifdom ; — a vice (for 1 can give it 
no other title) which may fucceed- 
for a time, but never holds out to- 
the end. It does not poflefs fuffi^ 
cient folidity to laft long ; and,, 
though OGcafional applications df* 
it may be crowned with fuccefa^. 
whoever refts upon it as a ftablc 
quality, will be overtaken by the- 

day. 
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-^ay of bitter difappointment, when 
• the fucceffivc advantages it may 
have acquired will vanifti at once, 
and leave him in abfolute xuiOt 
..apazed at himfelf, rCfproached by 
•ihoufands^ and pitied by none *« 

Sir 

*Thefe obfcrvatiofns, though fomewhtfc 
defultory, and not extended to the length 
mrhich fuch a fubje£t required, arc very ap- 
plicable to the wtetched Baronet whofe name 
j>reccde8 them. This man was not contented 
/With a clear income of twenty-one thoufand 
^pounds per annum^ but, anxious to encreaib 
his immenfe wealth by a (hameful monopoly 
of articles which were not to :be monopo- 
lifed, he is reduced to a fituation which 
,inade it neceflary for his fupport to apply to 
the Eail-lndiaCompany, over whom he once 
-reigned with an almoft abfolute power, for 
an annuity of two hundred pounds. ;Upoa 
♦this pittance, and hk Lady's pin-money, he 
.now fubfifts, in a petty town of France, with 
/his ufual reputation. * 

The power and confequence which this 

maa 
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THIS worthy Baronet may'bt 
claffed with thofe adventu- 
*-«rs in life who have taken the tide 



-msitk had acquired, without any other talents 

vihan a low,, pitiful cunning, and in thedailjr 

commiflion of miferable (hifts and artifices 

•which would have difgraced a pickpocket, is 

an example what wealth 'will eitife^, thougk 

unaccompanied with any r^ral virt^ue or emi- 

-nent power of Ainder^ftandtug. The fall of 

Mr. F—- •«-, andihe (hock'Which at that period 

threatened' the credit of London, was owing 

'to his -manceuvres in the trading- company 

'Over which he at that time prefided. But 

he did not loug exult in his triumph; for 

the iron hand of Adverfity foon pulled him 

rfrom his height, and found him in a flatc of 

•anfenfibility, whi( h has helped to turn the 

isiatural piry of mankind inra contempt and 

'^etefl^iion. 
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<flPhuman affairs at the height which 
leads on to fortune. A rare variety 
•of lucky eircumftances, which he 
Tieither did nor could forefce, has 
made him rich beyond his utmoft 
cxpeftations, and even the moft fan- 
ciful ardour of his early wifhes. 

In the progrefs of State concerns, 
tSifappointment and failure might 
"be attended with confequenees of 
iuch univerfal grievance, that Mi- 
tiifters are neceflarily obliged to re- 
nounce the rigid prudence fo necef- 
fary in private affairs, in order to 
Secure an infallible execution of 
•their defigns. Thus, in national 
regulations, rewards are held forth, 
•which are more than adequate to 
tthe adions they arc intended to in- 

fpire^ 
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^fpire ; fstlaries ^e annesced to em^ 
.ploymeDts beyond the labour an4 
abilities necoflary to fulfil tbctn^ 
and prdfits fii^e /^ITeBed to af ife froo^ 
contradbs tntade for the natioinaj &f«- 
vice, fnperior t<Qthpfe which arc 
found in the ordinary cowrfe of 
commerce. 

The amiable .theorift may talk of 
difintercfted |>ajtrk>tifm and wncoF'- 
iJupted virtue ; 2«id I would not be 
>fo unjuft to human nature^ as tp 
^fijppofe that they .are vifionary 
ideas :— but, 4mm the hiftory of 
imankind in aU ages and nations of 
:the world, it is too evident, thattKc 
ruling palHons of men mud b.e 
unade the engines whereby they arc 
governed^ :andirom a wife diredion 

whereof 
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ijvhereof they are to be led to prof] 
rity and glory. Vanity and Inter 
are- the two leading features of t 
human charader ; and he w 
forms a code of laws which Ih 
contain the wifcft rules for modi; 
ing and diredting thofe paflions 
the general good, is the moft al 
Legiflator ; while he who can a 
ply them in the moft fuitable ma 
.jier to anfwer the particular pi 
pofes of public profperity, deferv 
the charadter of the moft al 
JStatefman. 

I have ever regarded with an u 
favourable prejudice the wealth 
thofe men who have grown rl 
from the diftrefles of their counti 
Ihey may be neceflary evils; b 
Vol. VII. G ft 
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Hill thcjr are evils which fpring 
from a diftempered JState. In every 
wife Govecnment, Peace is Health, 
.and War is pifeafe, whether it be 
•that of attack, of defence, or pro- 
-tedtion ; for though, when founded 
in juftice, it may fave thofe who ad- 
vifcd and condudted it from re- 
proach, its immediate c'ffeds arc 
the fame to the people, who are ob- 
Jiged to bear its burdens, as if it 
Jprung from the inconfiderate im- 
pulfe of pnde and ambition. 

. JV ftate of war is, at beft, a ftate 
^f convulfion and unnatural exer- 
.tion. Indeed, like fome difeafe§, 
incident to the human. body, which 
Jeav^ the conftitution Jtbey have af- 
jflifted in poffeflion of renewed, and 

even 
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'even augmented ftrength, it miif 
fometimes acquire an added portion 
•of political advantage. Neverthe- 
lefs, its general effefts, like thofe of 
Corporeal difeafes, will be lofs of 
ftrcngth, ^nd incapacity ; — while 
Its relapfes, like theirs, will, finally, 
bring on premature old-age and 
final diffolution. 

That Contradtors with* Govern* 
"ment, efpecially. thofe who are con- 
-cerned in the fupply of an army iti 
the field, fliould be enabled to exe- 
cute their engagements with little 
or no rifque, perhaps with a cer- 
tainty of gain, is abfolutely necef- 
fary, for the reafoiis already given ; 
but, when their profits are enor- 
mous, and great fortunes grow, a* 
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it were, ihlfently out of their em- 
ploy nients, 'there is reafon to fufpeft 
that in the. original arrangement of 
the buiinefs.fhere his been either ig- 
norance, negka, or corruption.— 
There may have been, perhaps. 
Tome few exceptions from this, ge- 
neral rule,— and I am difpofed to be- 
lieve that Sir L D is one 

of them *.. 

R 



* This Grentletnan was or had been in the 
wine trade, When he offered to coo trad fc^ 
fupplyiog the forces in Germany y during the 
laft war, wiiTi foi*^ge, &c. but, tb6ugh he w^^s 
the pe^fon who propofed to imdertake the 
bull uefs. upon the mo(t reafonable terms, he 
would not have been employed, if he had not 
tiireatened to expofe the tranradion to (he 
world. Every one is a<:<]uaii\ted with the 
fortunate circumftances, which, without any 
coUoiive practices on his fides or that of the 
Miniftry, combined to .put half a million 

fterling 
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i^^caJ M-^<^ Efquire. * 

I WILL frankly acknowledge, 
that, on this man's taking his feat 
in the Houfe of Commons, I ftiud- 

cJered 

flcrling into his pocket,- when tjic height of 
. his expectations did not exceed a tenth part 
of that enormous fum. — The Contraftor be- 
ing now elevated into the clafs pi: t^e mpl^ 
wealthy commoners in Great Britain^ he pur- 
chafed large eftates in all the three king- 
doms, furniihed his houfes with great ele- 
gance and fplendor^ adorned his parks, fe- 
cured a powerful parliamentary intereft, and 
indulged in all the pleafures of a luxurious 
hofpitality. But the old Latin adage, — Cre* 
fdt amor nummi quantum iffa pecunia crefcitf> 
— found, in the wealthy Baronet, a very 
flriking, and, as it threatened to prove, a 
very fatal example. In an endeavour to doa- 
ble his fortune by a Game at Stock* jobbings 
the whole was brought into imminent dan- 
G 3 ger J 
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dere^ throughout my frame. — TJ 
worfe men have had and ftill pofl 
a place in the Senate is not to 
denied ; but there is fomething 
bafe .in the profeflion by which 
h^as been enriched, that it muft i 
evej place him with all his wea 
af the tail 'of Society, and cai 
every rational mind to confider t 
Parliamentary dignity of Gn 



ger ; and there was a moment when he 
actually fecured an annuity of three thouf 
pounds, or at lead was on the poin"^ of de 
it, as the wreck, of his great poiTeilions, vi 
which he intended to retire to the Coniir 
fyr the reft of his days : but, by the zea 
hio numerous friends, and a favourable gl< 
of his former fortune, he was enabled to w 
ther the danger that menaced him, btit 
without fuftaining a iofs which would fa 
TAiined.arn^ of common affluence. . 

Bxit. 
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Britain- with lefs refpeft fince Mh 

M 's admifEon to it *. 

He 

*' There is a miftake in the term ;^— it 

fkould be Mr. M 's furchafe of it.-r 

When a commodity is to be fold, I cannot 
perceive any impropriety or impertinence in 
the man, whatever his rank may be, who has 
the money, and chufes to buy it. — If the cor- 
ruption of the times is fucb, as to admit of 
expoiing to fale the employments, honours^^. 
and dignities of the flate, the wealthy, with- 
out diftindtion, will exercife their right to 
become purchafers, and are feldom known to 
give lefs than their value : a wiie man per- 
haps may think they pay a great deal more. . 
—There is fuch an eflential difference be* 
tween an upright and a fallen Senate, — be* 
tween an age of public virtue and a period. 
of public corruption, — that it is idle, in the 
laft degree, to ufe reafonings drawn from 
the one, in application to the other. — There 

was a time, when Mr. M would not 

have found admiflion into a Briti(h Senatet 

becaufe Seats in Parliament were not then to 

be procured by money, and public gaming- 

G. 4 houfcf^ 
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He is, however, generally al- 
lowed to have made his former em- 
ployment as refpedabie as the na- 
ture of it would admit ; and that, 
fince his rcfignation of it, he has 
conduced himfelf with great mo- 
defty and good fenfe, never aflum- 
ing any idle pretenfions, from the 
very great and extraordinary change . 
in his fituation. Be this as it may, 
his underftanding would not have 
received any imputation in the opi- 

houfej, thofe nurfcrics of every vrce, did hot 
txiHt^ or at Icaft did not receive ihe favowr- 
ablc protedion of the rich and great, Bert, 
in the prefent flate of Dational manners and 
chara6ters, I profefs a ckar opinion, that the 
gamefter who wins a fortune, the dupe who 
lofcs one, and an inferior minifter of a gam- 
ing-table, who finds his gleanings between 
them, and others like them, are all equalfy qua* 
Kfi^d to compofe a part of the reprefentacif e 
Wifdom of this countiy. 

nion 
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nion of mankind, if he had retreated 
from parliamentary diftjnftibns ; nor 
does the manner in which he attain- 
td them give any additlohfal proof 
6f bis reputed good fenfe, or confer 
any additional honour on the repre- 
fentative charafter of his country *. 

* This j)crfon was elected intaPoriiamcn^^ 

hf the lAtereft of Lord O ►, in ortier to 

cancel a debt.— ^leis at this tfme a coxifidcr-*^ « 
able dealer in money, and is txot fuppofcd to 
he whhout fomre twftifterial }ob or cottraift. 

-^Mr..M 's origiaal feems to be no 

longer the objeft of a malicious remembrance j 
his Condu£b is marked with great decency ; 
he lives in a flile of fuperior comfort ; and the 
Oentlemen of his lieTghbourhood in Hamfr' 
Jhire^ all declare that Boh is a worthy, oblige 
i«g, and inoffenfiye man. 



Sir 
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Sir J— C 

THE inquifitive and imperti- 
nent world will not know,, 
perhaps, what this Gentleman is 
worth till he dies : — a laft will and 
teftament may be able to determine 
the matter,. At prefent^ . he feems 
to be one of thofe bold commer- 
cial adventurers, whofe fluftuating 
wealth may make themfelves to-day, 
and leave them beggars to-morrow *•.. 

J- 

*^Wheii a man appears,. on a faddcn, in 
the great world, and (hines forth at once a ' 
ftar of the firft magnitude, in whatever fphcce 
he may be feen to move, it is natural for pub- 
lic curiofity to enquire from what fource he. 
derives his luftre. — There are, perhaps, few 
perfons whofe track has been more clofely fol- 
lowed by curious enquirers than that of this . 

active 
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J-— D^-T- — , Efquirc. 

IT may be difcbvered, without 
any great force of political faga- 
city, that a free government cannot 
exift without parties of fome kind or 
other. It may, perhaps^ be added - 
with truth, that they are, in a great 
degree, ni^ceflary to freedom. The. 
hiftory of all ftates in every period 
of the world, where Liberty has- 
been a leading feature of the Confti- 

aftive Baronet. His fplendid manner of liv- 
ing attraded the notice of all, ,and the u co- 
der of fome who (hook their heads at the 
fhow.— The apprchenfions of the latter feem 
to have been prophetic ; /or, after a few yeajs 
of fumptuous life, When this commercial 
projedor rivalled the elegant profufion of no- 
bUity itfelf, the gawdy fcene at oncepaflfcd 
a^ray, and has left little more ; than a wreok 
behind. 

tution, , 
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tution, will manifeft the accuracy of 
thefe pofitions. — Difference of in- 
terefts, in the lead as well as moft 
extended fenfe gf the exprefEon, will 
not fail to beget diverfity of fenti- 
ments ; and in a country where men 
may declare, in general, what they 
think, and may difcover what they 
intend or wifh to do, without any 
apprehenfion of political danger j^ 
there muft be, in the natural courfe 
of things, oppofing bodies of men. 
They are found to exift in the 
country town as well as in the 
capital, in the veftrj^, in the ca- 
binet, md in every intermediate 
diftridl and jurifdiftion from the nar- 
row limits of the Hamlet to the 
State and Nation at large. — ^The 
Huler of a Village finds a living fpirit 

of 
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df oppoiition tb his deiigns^ as well 
as the Ruler of a People. 

It .feems to be as neceflary to 
^ard agaiftft the wickednefs of cor« 
porate bodies as that of individuals, 
and the neceffity increafes in pro- 
portion to the power which de- 
mands controul^. It might be 

* Political wifdom commands a far more 
jealous attention to public bodies, than ic 
fuppofes neeeflary to any individual but in 
&me rare and particuliar exigence or iituation. 
Among a crowd of reafons, which fuggei): 
themfelves upoYi the occafion, I (hall only ob-, 
ferve, that:'meh are feen daily to confent, ia 
their corporate capacity, to opinions as well 
its actions, which, in their private character, 
they would blufli to acknowledge and be 
afraid to commit. — There is a felf-deceiving 
fophiftry which may be difcovered in the re- 
cords of every corporation in the kingdom, 
from the Senate to a Turnpike CommifTion. 

dangerous. 
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Sangerous, at any time, for the tea'd* 
*ing men in a free State to meet with 
Jittle or no oppofition ; but to be 
without apprehension of any check 
i;i^hateverj at a period of great nt-; 
tional profperity, is a fituation in 
which no man, or fet of mei>, 
ought to be trufted. The Love of 
Power has fa often prevailed t)ver 
the moft refolute public Virtue, that 
^ confidence in the latter fliould ne- 
^er be indulged beyond certain li- 
mitations. The decline and fall of 
the antient republics will furnifh am- 
ple materials to illuftrate the almoft 
Irrefiftible impOlfe of that ambition 
which has.i(haken, to their founda- 
tions, the temples of political and 
.civil. Freedom, 



In 
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In times of great national glory, 
-when the unfufpicious minds of a 
whole people are occupied in the 
contemplation, the promotion, or 
the enjoyment of their profperity, 
and when thdfe \ffho govern may, 
beneath theglare of publiciuccefles, 
endeavour to undermine the ftrengtfa 
of the' Conft'tution, — a party who, 
at fuch a period, oppofes the admi- 
nijftering powers of the State, watches 
their conduct with never- ceafiog at^ 
J:ention, and gives the alarm of any 
evil defigns to the people, whatever 
may be its motives, is a great na- . 
tional blefling. But it is not the 
Nation alone who are interefted to 
fupport fuch a body of men, — the 
Prince himfelf Ihould privately en- 
-«®urage it. A, popular, ambitious, 

'Unprin- 
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lunpiiocipkd Minifier may be as 
troublefome to his Matter as he is 
dangerous to the People ; and any 
check that can ke^p (uch a charac« 
ter in due bounds, is a defirable cir- 
cumftance for every part of the 
State. The Statefman who has, by 
any means, procured the ready, up- 
equivocal coniidexice of his fellow- 
fuljjefts, may feel a difpofition to 
gratify an imperious mind, in dicr 
4;ating to h4s -Sovereign *. 

But a period may arrive when the 

* I could nimfr fcvenil rery r^pe^abk S<r* 
Jiatord, v(4io, without any perfopal or political 
ill-will to the AdminiClrations of their day, 
have generally yoted in Parliament agamft 
theiDy from a principle that Minifters ought 
never to be free from apprehenfions of an ac* 
itlvc Opppfitioq. 

JDA- 
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90tHHia(l intereft requires an union 
•of all parties to one common objeA. 
A war with fuperior enemies, or any 
ifignal public calaniky, from what- 
iCT^r caufe it may arife, demands the 
immediate extinction of all general 
animefity. When danger threatens 
a ftate, -all jealoufy will fubfide in 
^very patriot bofom. Enemies muft 
then join with friends, and friends 
with enemies, to give force, energy, 
and efFe<9:, to the operations of Go- 
vernment. — Any fet of men, there- 
f6re, who employ their influence, 
their fortune, and their talents, to 
-calumniate, diftradt, and impede the 
proceedings of Government, in a 
time of great public danger, — en- 
tourage the enemies of their coun- 
VoL. VII. H try. 
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try, and dcfcrvc the execration oi' 
every good citizen *. 

* A priv^teparty 18 fonned.by the followci^ 
x)f a rich, powerful, and» perhaps, able indin* 
dual, who are te adopt the principki, as well at 
ih;ire the hoifouri aod.difgr^ce, oftheir'leadei:. 
/^ faaious party, at large^, isxompoied of fe> 
vera! private parties, who join their feparate 
powers "to drive Miniilers from that ijtuatioQ 
which they themfelves ianguiih to attain. The 
court party a^ts upon the principles of keep** 
ing, as long as they can, thofe envied privile- 
ges and emoluments which they are fo fortu^ 
Date as to poflefs. Thefe may be denominated 
in chevuli^arbut comprehenfive defcription of 
Ins and '0«/J.— But there may be, as there 
has been, a national party^ .which coniifts of 
men who always retain feme degree of na- 
tional princij)le, and are never without fome 
regard ibrttbe Couditution. They may be 
furprized qr tranfporced, efpecially during . 
the heat of ^pnteft, into meafures of long and 
fatal confequcnce*^ They may be carried 
.on., for a certain time, and to a certain pointy 
by /be lulls of vengeance and of power, in 

ord^r 
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A party formed upon fuch prm* 
ciples is .the greateft evil ithat can 
befal any State ;^and it is a melan* 
c^faoly and mortifying refloftion, that 
the faithful hiftorian of thefe times 
will find it his office to declare^ that 

to fuch a party Mr. D gave the 

powerful weight of his fupfrior 
knowledge and abilities *• 

order to wreck the ooe upon their adverfariei, 
and to fecuie the mher to themfclves. But 
a narional party will never be the inflrumenrt 
of compleating national ruin j they will be- 
come the adverfaries of their friend^ and the 
friends of their advcrfanesL, to prevent it.: 
and the Mini ft er, wIk> perfifle in fo villainous 
a project, by .what name foever he may 
affedt to diilinguifh himfelf and^his follower^ 
will be found really at the head of a party 
.which poirtiTes a fplrit of fadionagainft 
the profperity of their country^ 

* That Mr. D — — is the iirft of his pr«- 

feffioOi there is not an individual of that pra« 

H 2 fejiioji 
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I^ord P~- . ^ 

I COULD wifli that the portrait 
of this Nobleman had a place 
in the dreffing-room of every young 

man 

feflion will deny. Without entering into a 
minute dcfcripcion oF his unrivalled talents, 
his powerful oratory, and his profound as well 
as uoiverfal pi-bfeffional erudition, I (hall jufl: 
obferve, that every term beholds in him an ex- 
ample of a more able, unremitted, and varied' 
pradtice, than was ever known. before his ap- 
pearance at the bar. On all occafions, upon- 
all points, and in every court, he maintains 
an acknowledged and Snexampled fuperi- 
ority. — In the Senate, he alfo fupports an im- 
portant chara£l(;r, and proves a weighty, 
povi-erful, and galling antagonift to the pre- 

fent adminiftration. Mr. D has ever 

heen raoit firmly attached to the E— of 

S , with whom he feems determined to 

continue his political career, whether it may 
Jcai iQ future honours, or keep him even 

without 
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man of fafliion and fortune in the ^ 
Itingdom, — to Ihame, if it were pof- 
fible, the extravagant, the diflipated, 
and the indolent, into a mode of l.fe 
fimilar to that which has brought 
him fo large a Ihare of merited 
honour. 

His Lordfliip entered upon the 
theatre of life with difadvantagcs 
that would have dilhcartcned a mind 
lefs adtive and emulous of virtue 
than his own* His fiemeanour as 
a man, and his condudt as a foldier^ 
has obtaiped for him the efteem of 

without a (ilk gown at the bar. — However, 
amid, the arduous duties of his, profeflignal 
and political life, he adopts the relaxation of 
falhionable pleafures, the too eager purfqit 
whereof is evident in the mvitilated powet;s 
of ki». delivery. ... 

<•.; H 5 this 
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t&is country, the love of the army'y 
the applaufe of his Sovereign, antf 
the offered reprefentation of the fe^>. 
eond city in the kingdom. I hav6 
no apprehenfion in rifquing a pro- 
phecy, that his progFcfs through 
life, cyen to m final period, will an^ 
fwer to the rcfpeftable manner io 
which he has begua it. — His efcut- 
cheon will poficfs honours beyond 
thofe that Birth can give, or the 
Herald beftow. — ^The name of 

H — demands a redemption 

from infamy, — and will fiiid it in 
this youn^ Lord's rifeig vk tues ^. 

G r 

. * The diradvaAtagei aHudcd to, In tha 
foregoing pbftrv4tiQns, may be traced to the 
condu^tt 'Charadler^ and egtaniplc, of thii 
yoan^. NoblemsM's unworthy fiither, who, 
Willie he wai throwing gway hti money in 

ih0 
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G— F r 

IP amiable manners^ dome(Kc 
virtue, elegant behaviour, manly 
fpirit^ kind difpofition^ and unalter- 
able 

tbe loweff fcenei of ufipotetif debaucEery^ 
eaterciied che inoft niggardly penury towards 
bis foD. But, without depreciating the ac-« 
knowledged merit of Lord P — — -*-» it may 
be reafonably obfenred, that tbefe very un« 
pleafiiDt and grating circumilances might im- 
prefsy on his noble mind^ the ardent wiih to 
refciie his name from any popular difgrace, 
by a life of honour ; and to render himfelf 
independent of fuch a worthlefs father, by 
fntering with zeal info a profeflion which 
might reward his fervice. The extremes of 
reftrunt may be attended wkh veiry dangerous 
confequences to generous minds ; but it mud 
alfo be ac1(nowledged, that rtiany examples of 
AiadcrA diffipation, extravagance, and ruin, 
H4 may 
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able fidelity, can compofe a charac-. 
ter to command vuiiverfal refpeft' 
and admiration, — this excellent man. 
muft receive fuch aiv invaluable trV 
bute from mankind. 

He has long poflefled my very dif- 
tmguiflied regard ; and, amidft the 
crowd of men who have been fa^. 
voured and are become ungratefu^, 
I find fome confolatioa that fuch ar> 



may be traced to tk.^ ixicoiiri(lerate indulgeoce 
of parental afedton. 

This Doblema9 has fucceeded to the ho-^ 
nours of hts family, and btds fair to aiibciate 
a lafting refpe^k with- his name. In the 
more early part of his profeffiooal (er^ice, bit- 
amiable manners, and fpirited cotidui^, made 
fuch an imprefl^da upon the corps in ^iell- 
he ferved in America, that the title of ^n 
Nobility was faperfcded^ by that of the/ew^ 
Je/s Peer "of the tiu^utj-atTiif^ . w* . , • 

V : »^ amia- 



amiable diaraufber as that before mr 
continues* to ptefcrve his^ refp^di. 
fidelity, and afFeftion *. 



IF preeinrncnt tatents were evcir 
accompanied witR a- prop6r* 
tionate wifdbm to giiiete them to? 
J)roper objeftg, and a due difcretioiA 
in their condudt as well as appUca*- 
tion, the pofFeffor of fuch combineeE 
qualifications would -ftand ih a dei» 
gree of- fuperiority over his fellows- 
creatures, which, in the* arrange^ 

%. This worthy officer b eiucv^d with) the 
important duty of introducing the heir apptr 
lent of the Britifti Throne into public life;. 
r-an(J» by his Savcreign^s partial favour, to 
lately added hi« virtues .to tbofe of-* the 
Peerage. 

ment 
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Bient of human affairs, man does 
.-t:^kotiam dcfigncd to attairt. 

There have been fpeculativc men 
who have taken no fmall pains to 
prove, that, in the courfe of life, 
happinefs' is a^iniftered in" one 
common portion, and have declared 
their belirf, that, if, at the clofing 
fcene^ the mafs of happinefs poffeff- 
ed by each individual, through the 
courfe of his exiftence, could be mi- 
nutely afcertained, no one would 
have reafon to boaft of a larger 
ihare of happy days than the reft (d 
his fellow*mortals. 

Others have made the fame ob- 
fcrvations, and publiihcd the fatoe 
creed, with refpedt to human virtue, 
i— The real truth or fophiftry of 

thefc 
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thcfe opinions, it is not my purpofcf* 
to fupporty attack, or difcover;^ 
though I have oftentimes been dti^ 
pofed to think that there is a mor« 
general equality in the lot of man- 
kind, than a mere attention to ex« 
ternal circumftances would be able 
to difclofe.' 

It' is, alas f too* evident, that the 
world offers to daily obfervation the 
glaring weaknefles of great men^ 
the difgraceful application of great 
talents, and the fuperioi^ advantages 
obtained by the fober walk of perfe- 
vering dulnefs. Genius feldom dies 
rich, and oftentimes finiihes its ca- 
reer in diftrefsy in poverty, and in 
a gaol. It i» a frequent pioneeir 
that makes the way clear for the 

preset 
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ptogreflive improvements of inferior 
talents, but is fcldom fecn, of itfelf,, 
to form the beginning, middle, and 
erid^ that is, the coniplete whole, of 
any thing. The fervour of imagi- 
nation is apt to lead it aftray, a con- 
jfcious f^ride renders it ftubborn j the 
obftacles which envy and ignorance 
throw in its way, beget an impa- 
tience which diftrafts its powers, 
while a love of eafe, which feldom 
fails to attend it, checks its efforts, 
and infufes a frequent torpour intO' 
its beft endeavours*-^It is alfo dif^ 
pofed to aflume the privilege of 
making laws for itfelf, which, ih the 
decorations of a building, the defign 
of a pifture, or the competition, of 
a poem, may produce fatisfaftory ef- 
£c&s, but whichi in the^more feri^ 

' ous 
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•qos conccras of life, whether pubRc 
<ir private, will not admit of a ii>o-« 
luent's adoption without the jo^ierited. 
iinputation of ignorance or foUy« 

Thcl//^/^ politician may ajnujCp. 
a circle of coricm^ ilifteners by the* 
' ingenuity ^-r—l^jjnay^ perhaps, evep. 
<:hann them iby.thei.amiablenefs, of 
his error ; but^ -employed, to guide, 
thehelm, he would proverworfe than, 
Palinurus himfelf, as With all the ne-^ 
tceffafy vigilance of his office, he, 
might guide the veffel to the fatal 
rock, to which his creative fancy 
had given the appearance of a fc?. 
'Cure ha:ven. — The lowed Clerk in 
office is fuperior Jto fuch a Statef- 
iSian. 

The' 
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The Orator, who, by the feduciog^ 
|>owers of his eloquence, can mak^ 
.the worfe appear the better reafon, 
and does not hefitate to gratify hit 
vanity,, his revenge, or his difap- 
pbintment, ifi applying his fuperior 
tdents to fuch a deteftable purpoTe^ 
in refpefl: to real honour and utility, 
is far below the aukward ftammercr, 
who can fcarce exprefs his thoughts, 
or the mod unreflefting Hibernian, 
whofe honeft blunders arc not form- 
ed to deceive,. 

It may alfo'be obfcrved, -from a 
^variety of caufes familiar to the moft 
xommon re^ieiflion, that Genius, in 
ibme part or other of its life, and 
-very often through the whole cour£b 
.of it, is dependent upon, becomes 

fubjfft 
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iubjed to, and is guided by, a £ar 
inferior underftanding. It fears 
-above, and it grovels below, without 
feftingior a moment in the middle 
path of Difcretion. It alternately af^- 
Aimes the forms of profound Wif- 
dom and extreme Folly j butjemainft 
at an equal diftance from the plain, 
undeviating line of Common-fenfe. 
•It can make the moft funple Truths 
unintelligible, and give Falfhood it« 
felf the femblance .of ReaJity^-^It 
can, at lead for a timie, deceive ^1 
mankind, and, in common with all 
mankind, pan deceive i^elf. 

The times in which MiUon lived, 
though in themfelves of an unfeemly 
afpedt, were favourable to his Ge- 
iiius ;— the retirement of h s life 

was 



■ 



ihe feurce cf fais imrnort&fitjr^ 
Siakefpidre might have lived* m a» 
^ when his ceteftial fpirit would 
hive flumbcfed, or wherda hk 
•name might have been forbidden to 
pafs on to the end of time.— It is a 
gfeat mkfoitune to any man of Ger 
^nius^ as well as an acknowledged loh 
to Society, if he lives in a period 
unfavourable to the difclofure of \iifi 
intelledual powers. But if^ in the 
mqft favourable moment of the 
world for the fuccefs of great taleots, 
lie ihould leave the path wherein, 
he might inftrud:, delight, and illu* 
minate his owo and every future 
age, to follow the beckon of a 
more exalted ftation, bqt inferior 
talents, aqd pafs his days in the ar- 
<duous, diigracefulj but dcfvoted fer- 

vice 
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^ vice of party and of faftiori, — what 

'■■ muft be thought and faid of fuch ' a 

man .^— Pity may vsreep over him. 

Learning may lament, but Virtue 

will difown him *. 



• Thefe ijbfervations' arc tatlicr charade* 

' rifticof thcGentkmanvirKQrenatnefuggefted 

then^ thip philoibphically 4efcriptive of that 

<^ quality of the mind known by the name of 

" Gcmu5,-^Ic would not accord with *my dc- 

Hgn to enter upon a confideratton of its unio 

verfal, or more cd&fin&d properties. Mr. 

E B— will be allowed by every man 

in the kingdom to poflcfs a very uncomi- 
iDon Ihare of it ; bxit for a particular diiqui- 
ficion cf his talents and chara^ler I ftiall re- 
fer the reader to the curfory remarks on the 
^ Oratory and Oracors of the prefent times, 
which employ the coneludinjg; pages of thia 
volume. 
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:r W~, Efquire. 

THERE are fome in the 
world, who appear to tafce 
^s great pains to make themfelves 
cbjedts of laughter and ridicule, as 
.others employ to acquire a ftrid: 
propriety of demeanour, or to at- 
tain the more refined graces of be- 
haviour. Such characters are gene- 
rally fuppofed to poflefs a bertain 
tindture of Infanity ; and, if a lead^ 
ing deviation from common reafon 
jdel'erves that title, fuch an applica- 
tion of it may'te juft, and Mr. 

W-: cannot be faid to enjoy iht 

perfedt ufe of his intelledls. 

•Hels-a^pleafant, inoffpn£ve^ fin- 

•^lar 



f gular charadt^r, who does no harm^ 
• and may be confidered as remark- 
able rather for the manner than the 
' matter of his condud. — He is above 
the common modes of doing com- 
' mon things, and feems, from the ge- 
- neral tenor of his life, to find a plea- 
fure in- his whims and fancies which 
is known only to bimfelf *. 

C — 

♦ If thi^ Gentleman is confidered in the 
f arious characters of a Senator, a Militia 
Officer, or a Country Squire, he will be 
equally produdi?e of amufement to the cu- 
rious obfetver. 

His Speeches in Parliament were, in ge- 
neral,, fo frequent, fo ill timed, and fo bur- 
' thenfbme to all parties, that no one, I believe, 
ever complained of the Miuifler for granting 
him apeniion on the condition that he ihould 
never open his lips again in his fenatorial 
'capacity. — It will never, I believe, be forgot- 
•"tenty the recorders of parliamentary anec- 
I 2 ^'dotei. 
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fG B— --. 

'^fTT^HE alarming and ^ncroadh-t 

«X ing Influence of the Growa 

>as the coinmon e^ipreffion and fa- 

-vouritc 

.dotes, that^ .after a debate of great lengrfi, 
<at a vpry lace hour, and when tbere #a».« 
moil impatient ouccry for th^ .queftiqp> he 
rofe and alarmed the houfe with a declaration 
that he (hould hegin his Speech with a re^ 
.capitulation of every thing that, had been fald 
during the courfe of that day's bufinefs.— 
He was treated- as he deferred, and forced to 
abandon hisxjnenaced enterprize.-^-His tent 
in the camp ztWinchtfier was t^ his ovm 
conftruAion, and had the honour of afibrdiog 
lio fmall amufement to their Majefties whea 
they viewed that warlike fpeiElacle. He. was 
alfo very. Gonfiderate in cliflributing franks 
to the foldiers of his regiment, whom he u(ed 
to ademble for (hat pgrpofe, and divide them 
into the three ditFerent corps of thofe who 
were to write to their wiv^, their lovers, and 
their relations. ;.This Angular, and iaughabld 

i ihow 
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v«urite theme of ■antiminifterial irienr^^ 
who can approve of no power but 
their own ; neverthdefe, with what" 
ardor, anxiety, and cxpence, nay; 
fojnctimes to the great diftrefs of. 
their private fortunesk^' are they feen^ 

(how he ufcd to exhibit from time to time, - 
to the no fm^l amufipment of the fpedators* . 
—His feat in S*^ — (hire is of a piece with ^ 
himfelf* Being of opinion that fome fort of 
-velfet was . neceifary to adorn his e:iCteDfive 
lake^ he adlually built a floopof condderable 
burthen, in the middle of a wood, at the 
dillance of three or four miles from bis wa* 
ter, whither I never heard that he was able ' 
to condud it. He had propofed a canal for • 
that purpofe, but the execution of his curious • 
projeft has not reached my infornwtion. — It 
is not long fince he had formed a refolution - 
to* pay a vilit to fome of the Tartar nations, . 
and had made a confiderable progrefs in • 
feeding upon r^w^r^,^,/ that he might be, in - 
fome degree, prepared for a conformity X> ^ 
their manners and mode of life. . 

1.3, t<^. 
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to aim at acquiring what is called \ 
Parliamentary Intei;eft ? — a many- 
headed Hydra, pf a far. more danr 
gerous tendency tp the public wel- 
fare than the fiejc? an4 terrible 
mpnfter of., the Prerogative. ThQ 
Interefls of interefted Individuals are 
frequently at variance with the ge-* 
neral good ; but that of the Crown 
is infeparable from it. A bad Citi- ,. 
zen may fiad perfonal advantages 
in the diftrefles of his country ; but 
a.King, whatever his ,charadler may 
be, can receive no benefit whatever 
but from its honour and profperity. 
— ^When, therefore, the angry fpi- 
rits of cabal accufe their Sovereign 
of defigns to encreafe his power be- 
yond the limits of public intereft, 
they may think him a Knave, but, 

iq.:i 
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id the moft exprefs manner, they call • 
him an Ideot^ . 

In the hiftory of that corruption t 
againft which difappointed, unem- 
ployed, and hungry men fo loudly 
exclaim, the tyrannic, defigning, and : 
ambitious fpirit of individuals will . 
compofe a weight fufficient to over- 
balance the more, than common- 
powers of the Crown. — Does not the 
powerful Nobleman, or the wealthy ' 
Commoner, difcharge his fervant, . 
turn out his tenant,change his tradcf- • 
man, become cool towards his neigh- 
bour, and quarrel with his friend, 
when they give their votes, or exert 
their intereft, contrary to his wifhes ? 
—Is it not alfo a common, nay a . 
very general pradice, for the repre- 
I [4. fentative : 
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fefltafiVe influence in cities, bO-. 
rpughs, &c. to be piarch^fed, not <, 
only with money, but a jpromife of ■ 
parliamentary obedience ? And does 
not the man of Ambition COlleft, 
with his-political fervice^men of emi- 
nent abilities,, who aflift him,' iCcord- . . 
ing as he dire<as,.in attaining the ob- 
jeQ: of his wiflies, and bend down in . 
fubferyience tobis nod, from the feaf 
of meeting his difpleafufe, and the 
hopes of Iharing his fortune ?-«-Is it 
not, therefore, abominable, th^tfuch' 
njen Ihould dare to wag their tongues 
with infolence againft the CtOWtt 
ifoi: e«rting that influence which it 
naturally and conftitutionally pof- 
fqfles^in the fupportof meafurfespre- , 
Vipufly determined to be neceftary. 
tQ,flt?.genexal .welfare, as well ^s in . 

reward-i 
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rewarding thofe^men who have ferV-' 
cd it with fidelity. If the Crown? 
CorruptSjr^—it is becaufemen will ftot ^ 
be led to do their duty but by- the 
meansi of Corruption *• 

The. 

* The truth of this declaration cantiot be 
allowed in any cxtenfive latitude ; but under . 
certain reftr^ftions, and at the prefect period^ . 
it will fbrce an unwilling afient. 

C— r-r-^n^-B— ^^. has ever been a faith-^ 
ful adherent to the £ — .of S— <r«r-y who has > 
the reputation of fupporting.him with aa am- 
ple generolity. As, he has never deviated ♦ 
from the public track of his patron, he has 
been in analmoft cdntkiual oppofltion to the - 
n^afures of Government, and, in that line> . 
has acquired no common (hare of importance 
and reputation. His abilities feem ^ better 
calculated for ofFenfivc than defenfive opera- 
tions^ as is eviclent from his comparative 
tranquillity and i[nllgnificancewhen his friend .. 
was Secretary of State, and himfelf a Vice- 
Treafurer of Ireland. His manner of fpeak- 
ijgg in the Senate is manly^ nervous, and far- 

caftic; , 
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The Hon. B- W— — — .. 

1' F continual attention and prac- 
i ticeis neceflary to the attain- 
ment or prefervation of' excellence 

in i 

caftic t bm is frequently degraded by an irre- 
fiftible paffion for introducing anecdotes an4 
trifling hiftories, fome of which would dif- 
grace the babbling tongue of garrulous Do- 
tage. He is well acquainted with the whole 
detail and arrangement of the military efta- 
blifhment ; he poffcfles alfo confiderable in- 
formation in the bufinefs of finance, and the 
Minifters of both thefe departments find in 
him an able, acute, and rigid opponent. The 
early part of his life was pafled in profeffional 
duty, and he ftill bears about him the rough, 
unpolifhed demeanour of the brave Soldier. 
Chance conduced him to the notice of Lord 
S— ' — , who has found in him a fteady, po^ 
litical adherent. 

It muft not,- however, for the fake, of 
public inconfiilency, be forgotten, that this 

Honourable 



in ar>y<lualificationorprofeflion, the 
fudden commencement of a war 
mufl find many of our Naval OfScjers 
d/eficient in the knowledge of their 
dqty. The piping times of peace 
are to the greater part of them fea-i^ 
fons of repofe and inadlivity, when 
no ofKcial exercife of any kind is re» 
quired by ^-Government, or defire4 
by thei;nfelves... 

I'he Naval Charader of Great 

Hooaurable Gentleman's parliamentary ca- 
reer began with a moil viplent, outrageous, 
and abuiive fpeech againil Mr. Pitt, which 
that great man aptly compared to the holding 
^. torn abazvk Ao his throar* — For the. fame 
reafon it (hould alfo be remembered, that the 
Tery fame Honourable Gentleman -moved in 
Parliament for a national funeral to grace the 
remains of the Earl of Chatham, and was 
proud to carry the banner in the folcmn pro* 
cefii.oa of that Nobleman's burial. 

Britain 
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^tmA has undergone a very tcmfli- 
derable change. — I would'not AiflferM 
the fufpieion of a monient to efcape 
me, that th^r fpirit and bf avery are 
' not the fame as they have ever 
been j but the rough afped:, the fim- 
ple manners, the blunt fpeech, and 
plain appearance, which was ufed to 
mark theNival Officer, is fucceeded ; 
by the elegance of faihionable life ; . 
and the niodern toilet of an Admiral ! 
isifometimes tricked out with all the 
fuperfluities whichdecoratethatof a i 
travelled Adonis, . 

It would be folly^ as well as, falf. 
hood, toaflert, that the enjoyments 
of luxury and thepurfuits of faibion -: 
will make a coward of a brave man, 
or extinguiftHhefpirit of honour. But. 

when . 
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''^hw the failoVs life is cobtidered^ 
^the element on which he lives, the 
-dangers to v^hich he is expofed, the 
' hardlhips he may be obliged to en- 
counter, with the numerous et ceiC" 
ras which might be added, it m\lft. 
'*^be acknowledged that his charaftcr 
is the leaft adapted, of all others^ 
^ to the modes and pleaftires of refindid 
^ diffipation. The pi:gu<Uces of man- 
kind, and, which may beof far more 
fataf confcquence, the prejudices of 
the fervice, are againft a Sea Officer 
who is a Coxcomb. He may be 
brave, adlive, -and intelligent ; but 
' his crew will not afford him that 
' honeft regard ^nd eager obedience 
which would ^be experienced by a 
5 Commander who is hardy and rough 
- as themfelves^— ^I am afraid that 

4 the 
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' the old Officers in the "Navy 'dcrnOt 
look with much complacency On 
the more improved and elegant 
manners of thofe who are one day to 
fucceed them *• 

C— 

'• "Thefe obfervations might have been ap- 
plied with much more force to the prefent 
ftate of the Naval Characters among us, than 
the R writer has thought proper to ex- 
ert. Sueh a change of manners as is fuggeft- 
ed, with great triith, to have taken place 
among our'^ea Officers, is by no means a 
matter of national advantage. It may be af- 
ferted, without the lead hazard of a miflake, 
that the old Naval Commanders' will not be 
excelled by any that arc in the way to fuc- 
ceed them. 

Captain W — •-*- — w^s allcJwed to be a 
-trave and accomplifhed Officer, but bore no 
narks about him which, would lead any per- 
Ibn, ignorant of his profcffion, to guefs that 
it was to be exercifcd on 'board a Man 6f 
"war. He poiTeifed a pleafant fpecies o( tink 
iattlfj could tell an old ftory, hum a new 

tunc. 
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. C— T , Efquire. 

<(PiOME men have acquire 
' O charaAer for integrity by a 
'golarity of thought and .manr 



tune, circulate an anecdote, and writ 
^reeablc letter. He would call upon iw 
of his acquaintance in a morning, the fii 
whom he would entertain with fome eve 
the preceding! evening, and amufe the 
with the circumftances of his preceding v 
His profeflional fervices make no great fi 
in hiilory. . Soon after his marriage he i 
out in the *fleet dcfti«ed againft the Fn 
Weft- India Iflands, during the Jaft war; 

Mrs. W— had obtained" a pro 

from Admiral Rodney^ who commandec 
that he would take the earlieft opportu 
of fending her back her hufband.— Aco 
ingly, on the landing of the troops at il 

♦ timqwy or Guadaloupe^ W— — — was ' 
idly difpatched home with the intellige 

hbut was DOC complimenced wkh the 
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xvhifch originally proceeds from'af- 
feftation, obflinacy, and ignorance. 
"This Honourable Gendeman is of 
tbat infigoificant tribe. He loves 

' to prate of his ovm unimportant felf ; 

^ to iieliver the moft vulgar truths 
Yfith the air of profound difcDvery^; 
and is as much flattered by raifing 
a kugh^ though at his own ^icpence, 

- as any fa&ious fpif it has* ever bete 

• note uAially prdented to Officers who brlog 
accounts of any memorable 4>rimportanc fuc« 
cefs. However, the^Rockliigham '^dmtiiff- 

^ tratios, to whom he renewed hU pretentions^ 
perhaps at the i$quefi of fomex>f theOevon- 

^ fhire family, who were hii^patrons^ and 
brought him intir Parliament, threw away fire 

- hundred pounds upon him. He com- 
manded a (hip in' Admiral" KepperS|fleet ^C 

^ the beginning of the prefect wiar, and gave a 
ytry manly evidence on that Officcr*s trial. 
- ■ His fubfequent command and melan« 

* cholyfateis in ^every rceoltedtion. 

-by 
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? by the freedom of a eorporatioD.— 

Mr. C— T is the Marplot of 

' 'his own party, and, in his parlia- 

^mcntary capacity, demands the pity 
of his friends, the contempt of the 

.wife, and makes hinnrfelf alaijghing-. 

iftoek for* the crowd. 



H «^~, Efquire*- 

T T -is with no common fatisfac- 
JL tion that Ibchold in this honour* 
able Gentleman an-example of great 
•fortune preferred entire, and eminent 
'talents wifely employed, in an age 
marked by every fpeciesof ruinous 

* No)v Lord P— — — . 

Vol. V€L K <^^ 
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extravagance, and fhamcful perver- 
lion of great abilities. 

The annals of the gaming-boufes 
do not record his name among thofe 
who are ruined or enriched in thofc 
feminaries of fliamelefs and extreme 
profligacy* The fcandalous chro- 
nicles of the day find nothing in his 
life, which can furnifh an article for 
their difgraceful page. Butxhe wife 
and candid obfervers of the palEng 
fcene, and thofe who are the public 
ad:ors on it, will give their iincere 
tribute of applaufe to that fteady per- 
feverance in the path of honourable 
duty, which diftinguifhes this Gentle- 
man's aftive and valuable life *. 

F~ 

^ Mr. H — — is celebrated in the annals 
of Eton College for li^ving been tbe caufc of 

fupprefliflj 
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F S— ^ Efquirc* 

WHATEVER may be the 
conciliating power of enor- 
jnous wealth, when it has been ac- 
quired 

fnppreffing that (hameful tyranny well knowm 
to eyery Etduian by the name of Liberty. Aa 
abhorrence of the infamous ufe made of ica 
privileges i>y Lord B-<- — , who was as meaa 
and worthlcfs at fchool, as he has fince beei^ 
in the world, occafioned the neceflary refor- 
mation. — Bat notwithftanding the eulogium 
bellowed upon this Gentleman in the forego- 
ing obfervations, he has not proved that ene- 
my to ilKaffumcd power, which his fchooK 
boy days had promifed for him. He is ac 
this time ao arbitrary, felfp(h, niggardly cha- 
racter ; and it is rather remarkable that his 
advancement to the Peerage (hould be almoft 
immediately followed by a feries of convic- 
'tions and fines, for having violated the con- 
ilitution of his country, . by the rooft notori- 
ous awls of bribery and corruption*- He 

K z in:?y 
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cqiiired by notorious oppreffion and 
Jnjuftice, it will not, in any age, or at 
any period, fecure the accurfed pof- 
feflbr from the contempt and, exe- 
cration of mankind. — L avilh^profu- 
fion may purchafe venal applaufe.; 
but proftituted praife lafts no longer 
than its golden reward, and, when 
that ceafes to be beftowed, is fre- 
quently fucceeded by a more than 
equal (train of abufe and rancout* 



^ may not nfk hia wealth at a gaming- table; 
but is he knowQ to employ It in ada of gene- 
rous friendfhip or fy mpathtfmg humaniiy?— 
He may be a^ive and feduloufi in his line of 
public life ; but can it be iaid with truth, 
that he poffeflcs any of ihofc pleafing^ ami- 
able qualities, which are the con dituent parts 
of domeftic virtue? — I do not even know the 

* oftehfible reafon, much lefs the real motive, 
for making this man a Lord! " ■ 



^ 
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Is' it not a glaring difgrace to the. 
government of any ^xHintry, where 
fuch a man may live, that he Ihould 
efcapefor a moment the moft exem- 
plary punifhment ?— Should this 
queftion be anfwered, as it muft be, 
with a hearty affirmative, how is 
that difgrace heightened, when that- 
fame man enjoys - his ill-gotten 
wealth in uninterrupted feouriry, is 
fuffered to contaminate nobility by 
matrimonial alliance, and is admit- 
ted to a ihare in the reprefentative 
adminiftration of his country !—• 
But iF the cry of that unparallelled: 
diftrefs from whence he derived his 
immenfe treafures^ (hould be too- 
feeble to convi(5l him in the quarter. 
of the globe to which he has retreat- 
ed, public Juftice will lament her in-- 
K 3^ -eiFcduali 
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cffeftual indignation, and muff be 
content to leave the culprit to the 
devouring vultur^S' of his ovvu 

bofom *- 

Sir 

♦ The unexampled' fourcc and confequen- 
ccs of this man's wealth are well known.—- 
The Ganges became almoft putrid with the 
vidims or an artificial famine, which filled 
the gaping coffers of one rapacious villain. 
Every one has turned pale at the horrid ftory,' 
■ ■ It might have been expeded that coa- 
trition would have made feme. amends for 
the creation of paft mifery, by employing the* 
fruits of it in diffufing future blellings ; 
but the heart which was- capabb of meditat- ! 
ing fuch a crime, feems to have been naturally 
hardened againft all remorfe.— Ihdeed, a mo- 
mf?ni*8 rcffcdion will difcover the impoffibi- 
lity, that a mind capable of fo* much evil 
ihould harbour an atom of virtuous fenfibility. 
Mr. S — ^'s origin was in the lowed 
rank of fervitude ; but fuch a circumftanceis 
not to be confidered as diftionourable where 
the fuccceding part of life is marked xvitli ' 

honour* 
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Sir nil^Lnukif ^j;ufa^^^^ 

IT IS a miferable and mortifying- 
refleftion, that the ftate of public 
a$airs^ and the complexion of the 

times^ 

honour. But be had not the pride even XO' 
turn the eyes of mankind from the dunghil 
on which he was born, becaufe It would have 
coft him a fuperfluous purfe of gold.»— Nay,, 
in flrange is his avarice, that he had noc the 
heart to fpare, from his Immenfe poiTeflionSy 
a decent provlfion to a parent who flruggled 
hard to maintain himfelf by the cafual profiis 
of a little alehoufe in Yorklhire.— He offered 
his Father a maintenance not equal to the gains 
©f his own miferable profeflion, and the old 
man turned the poiTeiTor of half a million out 
€^ his hovel, a« unworthy of him. — I will 
not difguft the reader with the recital of a 
thoufand other pitiful a6ls of meannefs that 
force themfelves upon my difdaiuful recol- 
fcdiion.— — • 

If the parliamentary Commiitee, appointed 
K 4 to 
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times, oblige me to receive fiich' 
men as thefe into my prefence. — It 
is tp be hoped, and believed, that 
, every oriental fortune^ has not been - 
acquired by the fame means and 
with equal mifchief. But the cry of 
mankind is loud againft thofe men^ 
who have returned to Europe, laden 
with the golden harvefts of the Eaft^ 
which have been reaped by famine 
and the fword, or taken by the hand' 
of power from the granary, — I am. 
compelled to confirm the general. 

to examine into the adminiflration of affairs v 
in India, had commenced with, this Man, in^ 
ilead of Lord Clive, there is every rcafon to 
believe that a ftriking and juft example would 
have been made of Orienial Rapacity, — ^Bat- 
that necelTary buOnefs was taken up at the 
wrong end, and, of courfe, failed to anfwer 
the defirable purpofe for whi<:h it was nnder-. 
taken.. 

opinion ;; 
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opinion ; for, excepting fdme very 
ftw examples, the daemon of Intereft.: 
has been the god of them all *. 

* I (hall never forgive, nor Avill the future 
Hiftorian forger, the death of that worthy, 
man, and faithful fervant of the Bad- India 
Company, the late Lord Pigot,— Is it poffible 
that the Juftice of this country (hould be (6 
weak, or lulled with fo powerful an opiate, 
as to leave fuch daring offenders againA every 
law, human and divine, to the eternal puni(h- 
inent of the lafl: day ? — This Baronet, like 
others of fimrlar fortune, was in a ftation of 
a very menial fervitude. — The ftory of fVhii'^ 
iingtonand his cat is no longer affable 1 : 
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A 
BR I E F A C C O U N T 

OF THE PRINCIPAL 

ORATORS 

O F T H E. 

PRESENT TIMES* 

THE Hiftory of mankind af- 
fords, in alnioft every page of 
its ample volume, examples of men, 
whofe fuperior talents are recorded 
for the admiration of fucceflive 
ages. — The Statefman, the War- 
rior, the Legiflator, and the Patriot^ 
afford frequent confolation to the at- 
tentive Student in the fad review of 
human weaknefs and human cala- 
mity; — 
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xnity ; — but the great and' accoi* 
, pfilhed Orator is a charafter of rare 
growth in any period of the wotldy 
and Antiquity, in the long and glo- 
rious catalogue of, eminent mea 
which Ihe has delivered do wa to the 
prefent age, poflcfles but few names 
which are diftinguiflied by the ho^ 
Hours of pre-eminent Oratory^ 

Demoftbenes and Cicero fland al- 
moft alone in the Greek and Roman 
annals; and thofe men who poflefE- 
ed a lecond clafe among the public 
Speakers of the fame ages and na- 
tions, are but few in number. The 
eloquent Roman, therefore, is juC- 
tified in marking the extreme dif- 
ficulty of attaining any fuperior de- 
gree of that excellence in which he 

furpaflcd 



fbrpafledall his:COtemporaries, from» 
the comparative barrennefs of all. 
periods in the produdion of con^ 
fummate Otators *• 

The 

* ** The a rtT)f Oratory is more noble, and 
jrquires the knowledge of more Arts and 
Sciences, than is com monlr imagined : for 
what other rcafon but the difficulty of the un- 
dertakiog can be affigned, why, among fuch 
a great number of Students, endowed with- 
excellent natural parts,^ fo few fucceed;. 
though there be no want of able mailers, an 
infinite variety of caufes, and the mollaiti- 
pie rewards annexed to the aitainment*t— -To 
form an Orator, therefore^ befides an exten- 
frrt knowledge, without which the moft eafy. 
Bow of language will appear trifling and ri- 
diculous j I fay, befides this, the ftyle muft 
be likewife embellifhed by a mod accutate ar- 
rangement as well as a moft cofrc^ choice of 
expreffiotis, A perfect knowledge of all the 
aSedions which nature has beftowed on man- 
kind is alfo nccelFary ; becaufc the whole 
I«>wer of Eloquence ought to be exerted,, in; 

ordcrt 
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The multiplicity of fiibjcfts, on 
•which the public Speaker may cx^ 
ercife his talents, the number and 
diverfity of circum'ftances where his 
ppwers of perfuafioa ci^ay he dired- 

order to roufe or calm the minds of the audi- 
tory. To this muft be added, a cectaia 
.gpocefulnefSy an enli? ewng xailleryt a gene- 
ral kivowlcdge of literature, a ready ulent 
for reply, and a delicate manner of attacking 
ran adverfary. A peife^i aoquaintanoe with 
antiquity is alfo requi&te; nor is the iltidy of . 
laws and jurifprudence to be neglected. It 
will bd fcarce neccffary to enlarge upon the 
•urtlity of adioo« which muft be regulated by 
the motion of the body, the gefture, and the 
countenance, with a due command and Suit- 
able flexibility of voice. Nor is it needful 
to dwell upon the nece£ity of a retentitre 
memory, that treafury of all knowledge, to 
whofe keeping, unlefs the inventions, reflec- 
tions, and expreffion&of the Orator are conw 
mitted, they mufl; however excellent in 
themfelves, be infallibly loft,— Wherefore, 

fince 
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«a, conftkute the different fpccics 
of Eloquence. 

Men, who are charged with the 
affairs of Government, who are call- 
ed to diredt the fecret fprings of its 
operations, and find it a part of 
their duty to deliberate on matters 
of great, national importance,— 
muft be continually engaged in de- 
livering counfels, prppofing as wdl 
as inforcing their opinions, making 
reprcfentations, fuftaixiing conferen- 
ces, defending meafures, removing 
obftacles, foftening the efforts, or 

fince Eloquence confifts of a combination of 
all thofe accomplifhmcnts, the ftudy whereof, 
individually, is a matter of the greateft dif-- 
ficulty, let us ceafe to wonder that good On- 
tors^arc fo few in number." — C/V. deOrat. 

con- 
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ccmciliating the regard, of oppofing 
parties. — Thefe are the objeds of 
poUtical Eloquence *• 

That which is confined to the dif- 
cufSon of civil caiifes, or criminal 

profe- 

* In a State where public affairs arc dc« 
cided by the plurality of voices, and in which 
public refolutioDS depend upon the many, or« 
at leaii, a certain number of perfons, who, ac* 
cording to the common courfe of things, 
will not be animated by the fame mind, 1^ 
, on by the fame views, or excited by fimilar 
motives ;^-in fuch a Government, it is not 
probable that a limple expofition of objedts 
will induce every individual to adopt the 
fame fentiments. That which one may con- 
lidcr as beneficial to his country^ another^ 
from prejudice, paffion, or intereft, may re- 
gard as pregnant wich danger^ or at lead 
of no utility. Whatever power Truth may 
pofTefs, ^hen (he appear-s in the fimple rai. 
Aient of Natuce tojefle£tix)g and philofophie 

snindst 
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iprpiecutions among individuals,— 
\trhofe.objefl: is to attack crimes, to 
vdeiifend innocence, to unmalk injuf- 
.tice and fraud,' to preferve the feeble 
:fram oppreflioa, ^nd to arm the laws 
in his defence,— is properly fly led 
the Eloquence of the Bar. — Reli- 
gion, alfo, whofe office it is to pre- 
pare mankind for a better worlds pof- 
'>k&ft an eloquence appropriated to 
enforce the pradice of thofe»virtues 
which are to conduft us to it. But, 
in this country, the Profeffion of the 
:Law requires Sa^city 'rather than 

inind»9 it will not be found fufficient to make 
vany flrong impreflipa upon the bulk of man- 
kind. The Orator, who p9ffeffes refolution 
to furmount obJftades, dexterity to difllpate 
prejudices, and the happy art of moving and 
•conciliating the multitude, will alone be able 
to obtain a commanding influence in public 
^ deHberations. 

iEloquence;; 
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Efoqueuce ; and, tho* opportunitica' 
occ.afionally offer where the Orator 
may find room for the fqUdifplay of 
his talents, the fubtleties of legal quef- 
tions, the form of judicial proceed- 
ings, and the very language in which 
the law TLinfoids itfelf, are fo many 
<>bfta$:le3 tp the teauty and perfec- 
tion pfp^licfpe.aking. The nature 
of our Pulpit Delivery, alfo, wili not 
admit of prsitorical eminence. The 
caufe of virtue itfelf^. the immortal 
iDterefts of map, the ppmrnands of 
heaven^ though urged in a pWeff 
^legawc of ftyle, and with the morf 
powerful argumentation, when dell* 
vered by t-ho .mpft correA reading 
from ^ prcfpared compofition, wilt 
produce but inefFedtUal (Vmpathies, 
when compared with thofe lively 
Voj,. Vli. L emo- 
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emotions which rife from the dnU 
mated and impulfive energies of the 
j)owerful Orator. 

The two Houfes of Parliament 
compofc the grand theatre of Brtti/b 
Eloquence^ and it is there we muft 
fcarch for Brttijh Orators j— nor will 
it be a fruitlcfs enquiry. JThe cata- 
logue of thofe men who have diftia* 
guUhed themfelves and their coun* 
try, by an Eloquence equals if not 
fuperior, to the n^oft fplendid names 
of Greece aDd Rome^ will be found 
to contain a far greater number ^in 
that fpecie3 of excellence than Greea 
or Rome could ^ver boaft. From thefe 
it is my purpofc to felefl: a few, 
whofe conjieaioji with the prefent 
timesi and whofe difiind as well as 

diten- 
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<!lii!tioguiihed oratorical talents^ mafr 
form a fubj^ of improving, agree- 
abk^ and iaterefting fpeculation. 



Earl of Mansfitld. 

THIS Nobleman is one of the 
moft accomplifhed Orators 
which Creat-Britain ever produced. * 
Partial Nature adorned his mind 
with all lier carei and he gratefully 
improved her fevours,- by the moft . 
early and affiduous application*: 
nor did he long remain without that 

decideck 

* In the very early part of his lift, he 
if faid to have been able to repeat, io 
the moft perfect manner, the Oratioai of Dc* 
mofibtnes and Cicero^ 0Ot only in their onginal 
laxiguageSi but in his own excellent tranAa* 
jL % tloDS. 
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decided reputation which announced 
the eniinence that he ^as fince at- 
tained*. 

Lord Mansfield's Eloquence is not 
of that vioknty declamatory kind^ 
whoTe charaderiflic is to make fud« 

d(m 

tm% Thfi pj^xme zetf^w&sm of fym ^ 

ottif^T of tbefe fcn^aiDi of antient ^loi^uenc^^ 
fuppofcd to J)a?e been the exercife vrhich 
he daily pr«ifti(ed» to ri?ail the fiuae of fhoio 
gWi Oramia m hit ova ^ ^ i^mm^ 

^ Soon after he entered upon -the pi^Af* 
fifo of » |v)l>lic plend^K* hf WW e||iplo|^t4 
on fome important occafion at the bar of the 
Houfe of CommoDf, where hefo highly dif- 
tinjguiihed himfelf, (hat Sir Robert Walpolf de- 
clared the mertt of the young Itnryer^s fpeech 
to be fo gresity that it aknoft appeared to him 
to have been an Oration of Cktrp. But that 
was not all ;— for Mr. Pukeney rofe to com- 
plete the culogiuro, by aiTerting that lie not 

only 
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den impreffions : it may be rather 
faid to poflefs a pure and Attic fpi- 
rit, whofe gentle but powerful in- 
finuation delights^ inftruds^ an^ 
convinces. It may be compared to 
a river that meanders in riever-ctfat 
ing beauty through verdant meads 
and fbwery gardens, refle&ing^ in 
its cryftal bofom, the varied ob- 
jeds that adorn its banks^ and re- 
frefiiing the country through whicbi 
it flows. 

MisLdrdfliip potfefl^ the pchverf 

ddy «oul4iiMgtiie tbt fpooch wliieh bad been 
jttfl delivered to be the compoiition of Ctcer^f 
but that the Roman Orator had himfelf pro- 
Douneed it.— Tbii«, xh^k tW0 g^^t irieOy 
who hated and oppofed each oth^ with fuck 
a long and continued rancour, united for 
once to coitipofe them^rft brilliartt p^eg):rit 
ftb« ever was bdtowcd on riKng^meiit. 

L*3 of 
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of DiTcrimiftation in a moftfupcrior 

degree ; and the ptanner in which he 

cxcrcifes them, to fupport his owrt 

Argument, or to weaken that of h\i 

opponent, can only be conceived 

by thofe who have attended to 

public orations. The perfpicuity of 

h'S expreflions can only be equalled 

by the elegance of their arrange* 

menty and the precifion in their ap« 

plication. He never quits his fub- 

jeds, banifhes from his arguments 

every ppffible fuperfluity, and never 

ifails to Hop at the Very point, when, 

to proceed, would be an error* Bold 

and vehement images feldom elevate 

his difcourfe : he can uk tbem, for 

he has done it with fuccefs ; but 

they are not peculiarly fuited to tt|c 

fpecies of £loq;uejKe for which he 

is 
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is h defervedly celebrated^ and zu 
. referved by him for occafionJ^ 
whicb^ in his line o£ debate^ do 
not often occur. His Eloquence 
is foft^ flowingi and uninterrupted^ 
fimple^ delightful, and afTedting: 
it difdains fi&itious decorations^ and 
trufts alone to the graces of ifiDptov- 
cd Nature-. 

When he employs Art, and he 
fometimes has recourfe tp fuch aT* 
fiiiance, he difplays a confummatr 
knowledge of men and things, by 
the obje&s to which it is addreiTed^ 
and the manner wherein it is em- 
ployed. His genius is comprehen* 
five and penetrating ; and, when he 
judges it^to be neceflary, hp can 
pour forth founds that will fediice^ 
L 4 as 



%s well as dirplay iftanijert whrcft 
may perfuade, or enforce' argiir>i?ftt* 
which will convince : for, amon^ 
tjxe nlore rare qualifications of this 
^miixpnt Orator, the external grace* 
of his perfdn, the piercing^ eye, the 
fweet-toned voice, and harmomoi^ 
Elocution, mufl not be forgotten,. It 
would be injuftice, alfo, not to tt- 
meipbcr th? happy arrangement of 
l^is xnoft^ extemporaneous fpe.echc5, 
yfhich potfefs all the accurate eieet- 
l|?acc of difcourfes comn\itted tt> 
paper with the utmoff cafe aiid at- 
tention, previous to the public clelV- 
very of tliem. 

Lprd Manjfield approaches mpr$ 
nearly to the charadter ofCtceto fliart 
Ithat of any other arapng the leacfifig 

Orators 
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Otptots of airtittrt tltrm ; mr can tl* 
diffingutffied Kdimn- be diigracei) 
0ti beiitg^ coWpafed^to ^ mm^ wisofc 

to rhbfe whidr Ihta tt^ti$eA the moR 

It mufi, howt^tr, .^ a<Amdi«i4e(%- 
cd, that Fortitude, a viitti#fe»<fibn- 
tial to the Statefman and public Ora- 
tor, fefems to have taken an imper- 
feft abode tn this Noblen^n's bo- 
fom ; and, from a deficiency in this 
rteteflaty quafity^ may ^toatti ^t 
*occafibnaI ftibttdty^ which; Itodifplays 
it! his publiC' ^ech€8«r^Hb politic 
cal opinions are frequently delivered 
with a caution unworthy of a great 
man> and denote fotue doubt, fal- 
lacy. 
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lacy^ or apprehetifk>ii^ Which caxmoc 
fail to degrade a gr^t cbara&err^ 
The wcaknefs of the Man may ibme- 
times leflcD the reputation of the 
t^rator ; but the name oilMrdMam^ 
fiild will defcend to poflerity, with 
the honour due to one of the mod 
able and eloquent men, which this^ 
Qt perhaps any country^ has ever 
produced** 



Earl of Chatham; 

THAT fpecies of Eloquence, 
which bears the title of fub* 
lime, is majeftic, abundant, fplen* 

* The late Charles Town(heod was of the 
fame clafs, in the line of public fpeaking.-^ 
Seetol. vi«p. 14* 

did 



did, and unites in itfelf all the 
llrength and vehemence whkh the 
art of Oratory poflefles. It is that 
kind of £loquence which com- 
'imnds an inftant and tiniverfal af- 
fent, renders- itfelf the iniftrefs of 
public deliberationii, afloniihes the 
world by the rapidity of its courfe, 
and, after having excited the applaufe 
and admhration of mankind, leaves 
them in defpair to attain an equal 
height of perfe^ion. In a word, it is 
that Eloquence which reigns, with 
fovereign authority, over the minds, 
and in the hearts, of all who lifien to 
it, fometimcs overturning whatever 
ihall refift its force, and at other 
times infinuating itfelf into the very 
foul by its fecret charms ; to-day ef* 
tabliftiing opinions altogether un- 
known. 
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knowa^ aodftoivtbc Mmowfttuis^ 
limg thok witb tht duft whkkap- 
jpetsedtobe iottnoveably efttbliflic4 

Such was the Eloquence 4f the 
hte EmI of Cboikam.-^Tht gcml^ 
dbur o£ btfT ideasi tfae £K€e of hk 
ekpffcffioUd, tbc magnanimiiy of \m 
{mtmt€ttts^ the exteac c£ Km koow- 
k(%<^ ^ wttdotD of klt> mpm- 
€000^ theeoQ^ o£ hta voke^ the 
powera of hb look^ (he (figaifef ^ 
)m aOxonv wiU juftify any' afletaicfa 
Ml the ofitAon even 06 tkefir w]»a 
have otilyt beard of hta Name ; but 
to tbofc who have heard h\» Voice 
in the public deliberations^ of bis 
country, my definition of his Elo* 
quencc, or perhaps any other, muft 
appear inadequate to that combi> 

nation 
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naf!k>n fsi pre^emm^itf ^xcclleoce . 
vtkKh coo^pofed it. It was a rapid 
t^cremtj whofe iriiefiftbjiie ^od bore 
cbwn^aoct overwhelmed, ^very tbii^g 
tbftt oppofed ks coiyrfe ; aod^ after 
h^viQg am^z^ the country (hrovigh. 
vihkk it r<>Jilf9d His^mpemoui waters, 
TQsde thp ocew itfetf iwpil from ♦ 
fupedor w^^ 
» 

The <kvatcd frfpeft erf this gc^t 
Man cQQungnded tb^ awfyl veoera^ 
tioQ f)f aU Yfhp beheld hkn^ whil^^ 
by a certain pei^liar gra^e id his 
manner, ari£og firom a coi^ioufnela 
of his own exaked ch^a&f^r, tl^ 
dignity of his fituatioo^ and the fo^ 
lemn^ importas^ fcenes wherein he 
had adted, he feemed at once to ac- 
knowledge and repay the refpcd: 

which 
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which he had Tcceived. The fub- 
Jeds on which his Eloquence lias at 
any time been employed, whether 
while he was in the pofleffion of 
power, or after his i^treat^ were wor- 
thy of it. The moft important in- 
tere(h of his country occupied his 
-comprehcnfive, vigorous, and fupe* 
rior mind: they iquickened his co-: 
thufiafm, elevated his dignity, and 
ftiblimed his difcourfe. Under their 
impulfe, he would arife from the 
animated purfuit of irrefragable ar- 
gument^ ton boldnefs of hyperbak 
that became him alone, and venture 
^ven upon*the language of Prophecy, 
which could only be juftified by its 
^certain acoompliihment. 

'- Ko idea was too va|t, tjo image 

too 
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too fublime> for the grandeur of hid 
coiice{>tions, and the majefiy of his 
manner* His expreflions feemed to 
be of his own creation, and yielded 
m ihrength and fublimity but to the 
language of Infpiration, which he 
was accuftomed to adopt with fuch 
powerful and appropriate energy. 
Hence it was^ that he could ftrike 
his adverfaries dumb, make Minif- 
ters tremble, and Engliihmen en« 
thufiafis. Hence it was, that he 
perfuaded this nation to believe 
themfelves irrefiftible as well as in- 
vinpible, and, under fuch imprcf- 
fions^ to realize their beUef. 

At the clofe of life, his venerable 
form, though bowed mth age and 
infirmity, was ftili animated by a 

mind 
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tntiid that tiod^iiig could faWuet 
his fpirit AUl resiaiiied, andy till >ikt 
laft aft of 1m pdiocal liife beanHtk 
Mrfakh he fuiiky coatiaucd to at m Ui 
^eye with ligbtningy and tp clothe 
fcis lips with thufiden 

The fopcrior ifhairafteriAic of 
Lord C3tatham'$ Eloqiiencc was D^- 
Aity ; and foch was the cdmpais4of 
his powers, that there wa« fio playM^ 
ods of fancy^ or fprt^linefa of wit^ 
(and he poliefled them both in ao 
eminent degree,) which he could not 
accommodate to ^ leading feature 
of his charadter. His rifing up, and 
his fitting down, every trifling mo- 
tion, or familiar adion, was fo 
managed as to partake of (be gene* 
nl grandeur of his nature^ and ren# 

der 
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fder it more confpicuous. Theywhe 
ihave feen and heard him will ac- 
finawlcdge that fome degree of juf- 
-tice is.done to Lord Chatham's abi- 
Jities in this imperfeitfleetch of them^ 
'To thofe^whofe admiration of him 
fprings entirely from the defcription 
^f others, I muft ^ddrefs myfelf in 
rthe language of antient Eloquence, 
Sl^anto magis admiraremini,^ audif 
Jetisipfum\ 



Mr. Edmund Barke. 

THE wiivcrfality of this Gen- 
tleman's knowledge and eru- 
dition, the powers of his imagiaa- 

• Sec the ctirforjr thoughts On the Eirl 
,of Chatham's public charaftier^VpUii. p. i68. 

Vol. VII. M tion. 
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tion, die rapidity of his eloquence, 
the perfection of his language^ and 
the various obje&s to which he can, 
and does continually apply them all, 
muft tend to. make him a very con- 
fpicuous and diftinguilhed charadter 
in the fcenes of the prefenjt period. It 
may, perhaps, be confidered by fomc 
as a misfortune to the world, that this 
extraordinary Genius, whofe private 
ftudies might have fo greatly de- 
lighted and informed it, fhould 
have been thrown into the tumult 
of public life.-«-It is there, howeVer, 
that we muft attend him to coniider 
the various and aftoniltung qualities 
of his oratorical charafler* 

' Mr. Burke^s powers of perfuafioo 
are fcarcely to be equalled,^ his 

lburj:es 
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fources of • knowledge are univerfal 
atid inexhauftible, his memory is 
comprehenfive and faithful, while 
his mind teems with the moft luxu- 
riant imagery, cl9athed iii the molSt 
elegant language, and ftrengthened 
hy the moft fortunate and brilliant 
exprefllons/ The fplendor of his 
fancy ha$. never been excelled by 
^y Orator, and even by few Poets, 
of any age or period. Froni^ the 
depths of Science, the labours of 
Art, the long track of Hiftory, the 
flighty of Poetry^ the paffing Mo*, 
ment, as well as that which is gone 
for ever, it colleds, or, I Ihould ra- 
ther fay, commands the moft apt, 
varied, and beautiful images, to 
fupport and decorate his Elocution :. 
nay^ fuch is the extent of his power, 
M 2 that. 
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•fhat, in the very tumult of liU ®o* 
<iucncc, they inftantancoufly prefent 
themfelves, from the general mifcel- 
lany of nature and things, like the 
foldiers of Cadmus ^ in complete ar- 
smour and array^ .to fupport the 
caufe of their creator. — ^Xhe mine 
?below/and the firmament above, the 
cave of the ocean , and tb6 Alpine 
^nountain, the fplendor of a thronCy 
and the peafant's clouted Jhooii^ are 
alike the overflowing jTources qf 
firength and decoration to his Elo- 
quence. — The harrpony of his pe- 
riodsy and the accuracy of his t^ 
predion)^ in his mod unpremedi* 
tated fpeeche§, are not among the 
teaft of his oratorical accomplifli- 
ments. In the moft rapid of his 
^igibts^ when his toAjgue cw fcarpe 

*ee^ 
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keep pace with his thoughts^ and 
the hearer can^ with difficulty, at- 
rend him in his courfe, he never fails 
to feiize the moft choice words and^ 
expreffions that are to be found it^ 
. the treafuiy of language. 

His details arc interefting, impor- 
tant, and corredt ;^ his arguments arc 
plaufible, replete with information, 
and never fupported by defigned 
mifreprefentation to anfwer the pur- 
pbfcs of debate.' — His knowledge of 
parliamentary bufinefs is fo vaft 
and multifarious^ that every mattef 
brought into difcufllon, whether po^ 
fitics, jurifprudence, finances, com-^ 
merce, manufadures, or internal po- 
lice, with all their divifions, fubdi- 
Vifions^ and ramifications^ is treated 
M 3 by 
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by him in fuch a mafterly njanncfy 
as- to induce thofe who hear him to 
imagine, that he had dedicated hif 
life to the inveftigation of th^ parti- 
cular fubjefl. — After all, it would 
be injuftice to pafs over his occa- 
sion al difplays of the moft pure mo- 
ral, and to omit the acknowledg- 
ment that his fpeeches feldom fail 
to poflefs a flnrong tindlure of the 
moft amiable pbiiofopKy* 

On the other hand, it muft be 
confefled, that he is deficient in dig- 
nity, and that his judgment too often 
yields to his imagination. He fre- 
quently exerts the fame powers on 
the regulation of a waggon whepl, 
or foniie fimilar fubjcdt, as on the 
moft important queftlons^of national 

honour, 
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honour, or public profperity. HW 
difcourfes are fometimcs fo highly 
coloured, fo profufely embelKflied, 
and fo thickly fown with* bril- 
liant thoughts, that, like, a pic- 
ture, where the ihades are too faiat 
to relieve the glaring tints, they 
produce little more than a fplendid 
confiifion. He is alfo too fond of play- 
ing with fome fanciful idea to gain a 
laugh, or throw fome ftriking ridi- 
cule upon his antagonift ; fo that, 
in his excurfive flights, he often- 
times perplexes, diftrefles, and wea- 
ries his audience, and thereby facri- 
fices the convidtion which might 
follow his difcourfe, to the pUerile 
caprice or political malice of the 
moment. — Hence it is, that his wit 
fometimes degenerate^ into buf- 
M 4 foonery 
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fooirciy and lU-nature, and ins Ora- 
tory into fufttaii and botnbaftk— - 
White his language poflefle^ unri- 
valted beauty, he is wholly inat- 
tcntive to the common graces of 
aftion and delivery : his voice is- 
Bot harmonious, and he does nor 
feem attentive to remedy the defedt^ 
by any artful and judicious manage- 
fnent of it; His countenance is 
by no means the index of his ac- 
compliftied mind ; and his action,, 
which is violent,. aflFords no cner* 
getic aid, either to his argument,, 
or his declamation^— —Neverthe- 
Icfs, in fpite of his wild, excuriivc 
flights into the regions of fancy, his 
frequent deviations from the fubjeft 
in debate, his attention to trifles 
when matters of importance abound, 

be 



Me mti^. Without hcfitation; be mm^ 
Bcred among the moft accomplilhcd' 
©ratort of his age and' country** 



Mr. Dunning. 

THE courts of Law may, per- 
haps^ be confidered as the 
principal fcene of this GkntlemanV 

* When I confider that this Gentleman' 
poiTefles in himfelf a rare union of great ta- 
lents, almoin incompatible with each other ;* 
-^that he writes as well as he fpeaks^ and 
owns a verratility of genius, capable of fupe- 
rior excellence, in any thing and erery thing ; • 
•^I cannot but lament that the claims of 
mankind upon him are loft, and his eminent 
faculties mifpent, in the laborious drudgery] 
of a party, which renders his utility dubious^ 
compreiTes the powers of his mind, and 
threatens to obfcure bis fame^ 

fupcrior' 
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fuperior abilities; they have, un^ 
doubtedly, placed him at the head 
of his profeffion : but the Senate 
will alfo bear a willing tcftimony to 
pre-eminent exertions of his orato* 
rical talents. His parliamentary Elo- 
quence has not been excelled by his 
pleadings at the bar ; and his fame 
will receive an equal tribute from 
them both. He is acute, difcern- 
ing, and pointed ; penetrating, in- 
genious, and logical ; flowing, com- 
prehenfive, and well informed. Nor 
does his Oratory want the aid of 
flriking metaphor, biting farcafm, 
or ready wit. He can command 
them all when his fubjeQ: requires 
their affiftance. But his fuperior 
excellence arifes from a mofl admi- 
rable ikill and unrivalled power in 

the 
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the line of argumentation. — As a 
Logician^ he is without an equal. — 
This quality, together with the har 
bits of law pleadings, may fome- 
times betray him into fubtleties and 
diftinftions which are beneath a 
great mind : but this failing bdonga 
to the lawyer rather than the po- 
litician ; and, though the failure 
of his voice has of late interrupted 
the natural flow of his Eloquence, 
he will be confidered as one of thofe 
diftinguiihed Orators who pofleft 
the foremoft rank in the Auguftan 
age of this country^ 

Thefe great men whofe fuperior 
talents were never excelled, and, per- 
haps, rarely equalled in any period 
of the world, may be faid to have 
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difplayed, in their various oratorical' 
exertions, whatever Eloqucncfe^ can* 
boaft. — To continue, therefore, the 
catalogue of Oratfors which oUr 
country ftill poffefles, would be little 
more than to repeat the qualities al- 
ready defcribed in the portraits of 
the four great, but diftinft public 
fpeakers whofe names do fo much' 
honour to the preceding^ pages. — 
The Lords Camden and Sbelburney 
Mr. Charles Fox^ the Lords Tburtow 
and Lougbbdrou^h^mth many others,, 
might be added to embellifh the pre* 
fent hiftory of Britifh Eloquence. — 
And much is it to be lamented that 
filch aconftellation of great abilities, 
inftead of oppofing and calumniating 
each other, to the diftraftion of our 
public counfcls, the exultation of 
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our enemies, and the dUbonour of 
<the Britiih name^, do not form 
one firm, compaft mafs of patriot 
ftrength, which might reftore <jreat 
Britain to the pre-eminent flatiop 
ihe of late pofTefle^ among the.ii»« 
jtipns pf the world. 
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I. T ETTERS of the late Lord Lyttel- 
1 J TON, in two volumes, Price 6s. fewr 
cd, or either volume feparate at 3s. 

II. Litters of an Italian Nun and 
an English Gentleman, trandated from 
the French of J. J. Rousseau, Price 
28. 6d. fewed. 

III. Letters between Two Lovers and 
their Friends, in three vols. 7s. 6d. fewed, 
or OS. bound, by the Author of Letters fuppo/ed 
to have been luritten hy Torick and Eliza ; of 
the latter of which, the Editors of the Cri- 
tical Review, after giving copious extracts 
from thefe entertaining volumes, begin and 
conclude their remarks as follow ; " The ftylc 
and manner of thefe letters bear fo flrong a 
refismblance to thofe of the fame title which 
were the genuine production of Mr. Sterne, 
that, were we not told by the Editor, that 
they were only imitations, they might with 
great appearance of jullicebe afcribed to that 
writer.— /7^ Preface.'* 

** The Author of thefe Letters has taken up 
the fubjed where the Letters between Yorick 
and Eliza ended^ and, to preferve the greater 
appearance of originality, has adopted thV: 
circumftances which governed the mutual 
and fingular attachment of thofe perfonages. 
Thefe Letters, in general, have a moral ten- 
dency, and abound in Aich fentiments as are 
calciihttd to improve ihc lat?ku," 
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